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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side, 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 


We see dimly in the Present what is small 
and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn 
the iron helm of fate ; 

But the soul is still oracular; 
market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the 
Delphic cave within,— 

“They enslave their children’s children who 
make compromise with Sin.”’ 


amid the 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
was fortunate in securing Rev. Ida C, 
Hultin as a speaker on Oct. 16 at Port- 
land. The meeting was a brilliant and 
successful one, and Miss Hultin, Mrs. Diaz 
and the other able advocates received a 
warm welcome. 





-_-- 


It is reported that the California courts, 
at the instigation of the saloons, are issu- 
ing naturalization papers to thousands of 
men who have lived in the State for years 
without ever wishing to vote, but who 
want to vote now against the woman suf- 
frage amendment. 


=_—-—-_ -- 


The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation will have a photograph and auto- 
graph table at the ‘‘Noah’s Ark’’ to be 
held in Mechanics’ Building in November. 
The table will be in charge of Mrs. Annie 
G. Murray, 525 East Fifth Street, South 
Boston, who solicits photographs and par- 
ticularly autographs of celebrities, to be 
sold for the benetit of her table. 





=—_—_—— ~—- 


The recent National Council of Women 
in Germany was a notable gathering. A 
report of it will be a feature of the Jour- 
NAL next week. 





=—_o 





The women of France prepared a mon- 
ster petition, which was presented to the 
Czarina on her visit to Paris, asking her to 
exert her influence with her husband to 
obtain the deliverance of Armenia from 
Turkish rule. ‘ 


The lady whose amusing letter entitled 
“Et Ux’? we publish in another column, 
withholds her name out of loyalty to the 
men of her family. They were in no way 
responsible for the queer one-sidedness of 
the newspaper report, and she does not 
wish even to seem to reflect upon them. 
We can only say that she is a good suf- 








fragist, and gave a generous contribution 
to the equal rights movement from the | 
proceeds of the sale of her house. 





-_-—-_— 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Lovering is prepared 
to give lectures, singly or in courses, on a 
variety of subjects, such as ‘The Roman- | 
offs,’ ‘‘From Chaucer to Queen Eliza- 
beth,” “The Passion Play of Ober-Am- | 
mergau,”’ ‘‘ Enlightened Motherhood,” | 
“Clubs, and how to make them Successful.” | 
Mrs. Lovering may be addressed at 755 | 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


——- or 





At the quarterly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association | 
held Oct. 21, an amendment to the by- | 
laws was offered by Hon. James Smith, of | 
East Boston, asking that women be ad- | 
mitted to membership in this association, | 
which entered on its second century of | 
life in March, 1895. 





The first literary meeting of the New | 
England Woman’s Press Association was 
held at the Parker House, Wednesday, 
Oct. 21, at 4 P. M., when Mrs. Sibylla 
Bailey Crane read an interesting paper on 
‘*Mediterranean Days.’’ The after-supper 
programme comprised a story from Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams, music and songs. 


~~? 


A HARD CASE. 





The effort to find situations for the 
Armenian refugees has brought us into 
communication also with a number of the 
American unemployed. Some of these 
letters are touching. One man in Boston 
writes: 


I am without work or money, only 
enough to pay my week’s room rent. My 
wife and myself would both like employ- 
ment. My wife is a first-rate all-around 
houseworker, and I understand kitchen 
work and taking care of horse and cow 
and milk. Am willing to do any work I 
can, but lam not strong enough to work 
on a farm. I do earnestly wish you could 
find us a position that we could fill. We 
greatly need work, and can come well 
recommended by last employer. 1 have 
no one to assist us in finding work, and | 
have become almost discouraged. 

This couple are 36 and 35 years of age. 
There must be many places where their 
services would be useful and valuable. 
Any one who would like to communicate 
with them is invited to write to S. H., 
P. O. Box 3638, Boston, Mass. A. s. B. 








ET UX. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A few days since, as I sat at the tea-table, 
my son came in with a good-sized pam- 
phlet in his hand, saying, as he laid it 
down, “Mother, the sale of your house is 
in the Record.”’ 

After the meal was over I took up the 
pamphlet, which was the New York Real 
Estate Record, to read for myself of the 
sale of my pretty new cottage. It had 
been building for a large part of the past 
year, and I had watched it with much 
interest, understanding, as I never had 
before, the evolution of a house. In fact, 
I had kept a diary of its progress from 
day to day. It was finished about Christ- 
mas, and it was now August. 

Taking up the paper, I found the place; 
but lo! instead of my name, Mrs. — . 
there was my husband’s name in full, and 
just after it the words, et uz., of course 
referring to me. I acknowledge to a feel- 
ing of surprise and disappointment; I 
made no remark, but I thought a good 
deal. So, I, who by myself had laid plans 
to build a house, engaged an architect, 
arranged the finances and paid the bills 
when it was finished, put it in brokers’ 
hands, and eventually sold it through our 
one woman broker, was, when the deed 
was passed and my house belonged to 
another woman, only an et ux. I had for- 
gotten for the moment the famous dictum 
of Blackstone that a man and his wife 
were one, and that one was the husband. 

There were several things that had 
seemed to make this house and grounds 
belong to me. The house, I had built my- 
self. Then the land, a very pretty plot 
adjoining our own place, I had induced 
my husband to purchase, because I wanted 
him to own the fine oak trees that were 
on it. Ihad paid half the purchase money, 
so we, husband and wife, owned the plot. 
My husband was a great lover of trees, 
specially of oaks, and this was probably 
the one opportunity of his life, so I urged 
him to embrace it, and I would help pay 
the price. The house just sold occupied 
only a small portion of the original plot. 

Cc. ‘ 
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GOLD STANDARD. 
The Issues of the Campaign: Sound Money. 


BY MARY F. HENDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
The plot of the political drama is simple 
enough. 
The first on the scene are a few corpora- 
tions of rich silver-mine owners. Their 
mines yield at present 60 million ounces 


' of silver a year, which can be increased to 
| almost any extent at a slight advance over 


its present price of 66 cents an ounce. 
(Since reduced to 64 5-8 an ounce.) 

The next on the scene are six new 
silver States with a population not so 
large as many of the counties of other 
States, and altogether not so great as the 
city of Chicago. They send twelve Sen- 
ators to Congress, elected by the silver- 
ites. 

It so happens that the Democrats and 
Republicans are so evenly divided in Con- 
gress that these twelve Senators hold the 
balance of power. 

All Congress, representing myriads of 
other industries and interests, bends the 
knee under their whip for the purpose of 
securing the passage of any important 
measure. They are a solid silver wall, 
which has to be chipped in order to pass 

Common revenue bills providing 
funds for ordinary Government expenses 
must be supplemented with clauses favor- 
ing the silverites and on their own terms. 
The Bland bill forced the Government to 
buy silver to the extent of $308,279,260 on 
a falling market at the average price of 
$1.05 an ounce, more than double its pres- 
ent market value. Under the Sherman 
act $165,931,000 was again turned over to 
the silver-mine owners at 92 cents an 
ounce. For this silver we paid gold. Our 
tax-payers’ actual loss of pocket in trying 
to force a value on silver is over 159 mil- 
lion dollars in these two transactions 
alone. Nor was this all. Our Govern- 
ment has kept its faith with the world in 
holding that anything called a dollar, 
whether a silver coin, a silver certificate, 
or a greenback, really meant an honest 
dollar in gold. Everything issued that 
was not equal intrinsically to a gold dol- 
lar was a mere cheque, which on demand 
would be paid in gold coin. So, for the 
these silver 
issues, enough gold had to be kept in the 
Treasury for redemption money. 

Now, when the silverites forced us to 
issue paper dollar certificates which had 
marked on their face ‘*payable in silver,” 
Uncle Sam was very rich both in gold and 
credit. Our Treasury was well filled with 
gold, placed there by enormous business 
transactions which paid us gold for for- 
eign exports, etc. And so we thought we 
could afford to humor the demands of the 
silverites without danger of bankruptcy. 
When we delighted their eyes by placing 
on their paper dollar bills ‘‘payable in 
silver,’’ the whole world for a time under- 
stood the transaction to be only “‘fooling,’’ 
and knew that the national honor would 
oblige their payment in gold. Our word 
‘dollar’? meant 100 cents, which the gold 
dollar honestly represented, and not any- 
where from 50 to 70 cents, represented by 
the silver dollar. A dishonorable or dis- 
honest or ignorant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury needed only to have simply paid these 
silver promises in silver, to practically 
turn our national money standard to the 
silver basis and drive our country to 
financial ruin. So far we have had no such 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Of course when our Government goes 
into the fooling business, as a rich man 
can afford to squander a certain amount 
without arousing alarm, it cannot go too 
far. It was the fear of this in 1890, after 
the passage of the Sherman Dill, that 
caused England to begin paying us in our 
own bonds (previously purchased as in- 
vestments) ratherthan gold. Our gold in 
the Treasury began to diminish, and has 
since steadily continued its downward 
march. During the last two years, Secre- 
tary Carlisle has been obliged to borrow 
$262,500,000 of gold at an enormous price, 
all for the purpose of protecting these 
silver issues and thus maintaining the 
national credit. The Bryanites now de- 
nounce the buying of gold in times of 
peace. In the judgment of financiers 
worthy the name, we have had almost 
enough of Bryanite and silver miners’ 
finance. 

Nine hundred million dollars is what 
Uncle Sam has paid and will have to pay 
in principal and interest in order to satisfy 
the demands of the silver-mine owners, 
attempting at the same time to establish 
the worst monetary system on earth upon 
us. What the country has lost in depre- 
ciation of values and in general business 
affairs on account of loss of credit is 
simply incalculable. 

Now, silver dollar promises to pay are 
not only more expensive than paper 
cheques, one costing about 50 cents and 
the other the fraction of a cent, but they 
are too heavy and too cumbersome for 
practical use. Ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of all our business transactions are con- 
ducted in paper—paper bills and paper 
cheques. The people do not want silver 

(Continued on Second Page,) 





FREE SILVER. 
A Simple Statement of the Money Question. 


BY ELIZABETH SHELDON TILLINGHAST, 
New Haven, Conn. 





There are a few fundamental principles 
that I am sure we can all agree upon, 
however we may differ in regard to apply- 
ing them. 

That self-preservation is the first duty 
of a nation. 

That a country with varied industries is 
stronger than one having but a few in- 
terests. 

That trade and the production of wealth 
should be encouraged, and that a condi- 
tion of general prosperity is wiser and 
safer, especially for a republic, than wide 
extremes of wealth and poverty. 

Four things are necessary for national 
prosperity: 

1. Natural 
people. 

2. Capital freely seeking investment in 
productive enterprises. 

5. Active demand for property and prod- 
ucts. 

4, Labor fully employed at good wages. 

Our resources are unlimited; our people 
are intelligent and energetic; our harvests 
are abundant; our country is at peace. 
But times are hard; business is stagnant; 
money is hoarded; demand for property is 
sluggish; factories are closed, and large 
bumbers of men anxious for work are 
forced to be idle. All industries are 
affected; all sections of the country are 
involved. There must be a_ sufticient 
cause—one that operates directly against 
the farmer and the trader as well as 
against the manufacturer and _ laborer. 
There must be an adequate remedy—one 
that will reach all interests alike from 
Maine to California. 

Two parties have arisen, ascribing two 
auses, advocating twu remedies. They 
are the ‘‘gold men,’’ contending for the 
English gold standard, and the ‘silver 
men,” contending for a return to our old 
bimetallic standard and the coinage of 
both gold and silver. 

The gold men say that the cause of the 
hard times is the Wilson Tariff bill and 
lack of confidence. But these hard times 
had commenced in the West and South 
long before the Wilson bill was passed or 
the present financial timidity had ap- 
peared. They prevail in England, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Italy—every gold standard 
nation on earth—whether protected by a 
tariff or not. The remedy the gold men 
propose is a higher tariff—nothing else. 
We have had their gold standard for the 
last three years. They have been the 
hardest three years in the memory of a 
generation — years of failures, idleness, 
poverty and bonds. They recommend the 
continuance of this gold standard and the 
issue of more bonds if necessary to main- 
tain it. 

In three years we have borrowed $262,- 
000,000 of gold to sustain the gold stand- 
ard, and this is only the beginning of the 
debt we must incur if we are to maintain 
it indefinitely. Itis said that the bonds 
were issued because of a lack of revenue 
under the Wilson tariff. 

That is not true. 

The bonds were issued because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury refused to use his 
right to redeem the greenbacks and coin 
notes in silver when gold speculators de- 
manded that they should be redeemed in 
gold. He did this in spite of the fact that 
there was an abundance of silver in the 
Treasury, and that Congress had specially 
declared that both greenbacks and coin 
notes were lawfully redeemable in silver. 
Even the McKinley tariff failed to furnish 
revenue enough to pay the expenses of 
the government. It was only by deferring 
the payment of large appropriations that 
the Treasury report of June 30, 1893, was 
made to show a surplus of $2,000,000 in- 
stead of a deficit. I for one believe in a 
protective tariff, but I realize that no 
tariff can remedy our present condition. 

The West and South were suffering six 
years ago. Maj. McKinley expressly said 
so in his speech in the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1890. Then the McKinley bill 
was passed. It did not cure the West and 
South then. It cannot cure them now, 
and it cannot cure us. 

The silver men say that the cause of the 
hard times is scarce money—growing all 
the time relatively scarcer. The remedy 
they propose is more abundant money— 
sound primary legal tender money of the 
general government by means of the free 
and unrestricted coinage of silver. 

This is not an experiment. [t was the 
law of this country from its foundation 
until 1873. It was the law of Washington 
and Hamilton—indorsed by Jefferson and 
Jackson. It was the law under which our 
war debt was contracted;~ under which 
our prosperity was greatest, and which 
promoted the greatest good of the largest 
number. 

Silver men say that money is hard to 
earn and hard to collect, because money in 
circulation is scarce. 

The gold men say, ‘‘Money is plenty. 
The banks are full of money lying idle.” 

That is precisely one reason why money 
is scarce in business—because it is hoarded 


in banks. 
(Continued on Third Page.) 


resources and industrious 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. HELEN M. Gouear, of Lafayette, 
Ind., has been speaking in many places in 


.Ohio in behalf of free silver. 


Miss ANNA Barrows is giving her 
twentieth annual course ef demonstration 
lectures in cooking before the young 
women of Lasell Seminary. 


Miss Frances E. WILLARD writes that 
only a few hundred Armenian refugees 
are coming over, all told, and that there 
need be no fears of ‘‘a deluge of Armenian 
immigrants." 


Miss Epitu J, CLAYPOLE, acting pro- 
fessor of zodlogy at Wellesley College, in 
the absence of Prof. M. A. Willcox, and 
daughter of a well-known scientist, gave a 
brief address upon “Blood,” at the Home 
Congress of the World’s Food Fair. 


Miss Karr VANNAH, of Gardiner, Me., 
recently won a $50 prize for a baritone 
song. Miss Vannah and Miss Bartlett 
have just published three songs, while a 
two step, ‘‘The Little Caporal,’’ of theirs, 
only a fortnight old, has gone into its 
second edition. 


Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association held in Portland, on 
Oct. 16, and next day opened the meetings 
of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union in Saco, with the first of her 
series of talks upon ‘‘Human Beings.” It 
was only intended to have the one, but an 
enthusiasm was created and the other 
three will be given in December. Mrs. 
Diaz will speak in Bath later. 


Mrs. EpNAn D. CHENEY was one of the 
speakers at the dinner of the Gov. Thomas 
Dudley Association in this city, on Oct. 
20, and drew some parallels between Anne 
Bradstreet and Anne Hutchinson, who 
were contemporaries in Boston. She paid 
a warm tribute to the latter for her cour- 
age in braving the magistrates, and going 
into exile for conscience’s sake. Mrs. 
Cheney found in Anne Bradstreet a woman 
who, although she had eight children and 
many household cares, found time to cul- 
tivate her mind and make such verses as 
were to bring her immortality. The 
speaker concluded: ‘‘We who believe we 
are fighting in the vanguard of women’s 
rights are distinctly the spiritual children 
of Anne Hutchinson, and it is a shame 
that the women’s club, of which she 
was in reality the progenitor, has never 
done honor to her memory. I wish the 
new club building might be named for 
her.”’ 


Miss D. E. Emerson, of New York, 
secretary of the woman’s department, 
read an interesting paper on ‘*‘Woman’s 
Work,” at the Woman’s Session of the 
Centennial Convention of the American 
Missionary Society in Boston on Oct. 22. 
She sketched the growth of women’s mis- 
sion work from its small beginnings in 
1846 till now, when ‘‘392 women have been 
in the work of the Association the past 
year as missionaries to Alaska, the Chi- 
nese, the Indians, the Southern Highland- 
ers, and the Negroes. They have had the 
entire work of fourteen of the graded 
schools, several of which have boarding 
departments, and sixteen common schools. 
They have been teachers, matrons, pre- 
ceptresses, financial agents, principals, 
and in the latter capacity have had the 
charge of the special religious work con- 
nected with the schools. In the five years 
3,500 women have been numbered in the 
ranks of the Association.” 


Miss ANNIE S. PrEck, who has already 
made her mark in scholarship,is making her 
mark still more distinctly by her lectures 
on mountain climbing. She has ascended 
the Matterhorn, travelled through Greece 
and the Tyrol, and her lectures are illus- 
trated with superb views. Miss Peck has 
lectured before the American Geographi- 
cal Society, in New York, for the National 
Geographic Society of Washington, the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the Long Island Historical Society, Wil- 
liams and Wellesley Colleges, the Boston 
Art Club, the Chicago Art Institute and 
many other societies and institutions. 
Her vivid lectures have been much en- 
joyed, and are highly praised by those 
who have heard them. Miss Peck gen- 
erously offers to give lectures for the 
benefit of Suffrage Clubs or other societies, 
she and the society arranging for the lec- 
tuve to share the proceeds. Fortermsand 
list of lectures, address Miss Annie 
E. Peck, 865 No. Main St., Providence, 
R. I. 
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GOLD STANDARD. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
dollars. Five of them will load a pocket, 
and the payment of a $300 debt in silver 
dollars would require a cart to carry it, a 
policeman to guard it, and an accountant 
to count it at each transaction. 

It is for this reason that our Treasury is 
simply glutted with silver. There is at 
present stowed away in our Treasury 
vaults 5,000 tons of silver bullion not yet 
converted into coin. We have coined 434 
million silver dollars, of which only 60 
million could be forced into circulation. 
So we have at present in the Treasury 
15,000 tons of this troublesome metal, 
which is of no practical use and which 
would require ninety miles of wagons to 
cart it away. 

It was the utter failure of trying to 
force the silver dollars of the Bland bill 
into circulation that gave us the silver 
paper certiticates of the Sherman bill, and 
they in turn which have brought our 
national credit into distrust. 

Now, small metal coins up to 50 cents 
are properly considered more convenient 
in commerce than if made of paper. Fifty- 
cent and the lesser silver coins are only | 
legally good for debts up to ten dollars. 
Beyond this no coin should ever be issued 
which is not worth its value if melted. 
That is sound money built on a solid 
foundation. A gold dollar has never had 
an equivocal or doubtful meaning. It 
never will have so long as it is the stand- 
ard money of the civilized world and is 
the metal the most permanent in value. 

Now the silverites insist that our Gov- 
ernment can place any value it chooses on 
any metal by merely placing its stamp 
upon it. If so, it would be cheaper for 
our tax-payers to buy tin than silver; and 
if so, our Government could pay its whole 
debt of twelve hundred million dollars in 
five dollars’ worth of tin. When for fifteen 
years Uncle Sam was forced into buying 
all of the silver produced in our country 
for the mere sake of forcing a value upon 
it, and the value steadily declined on ac- 
count of its always increasing abundance, 
have we not tried the experiment long 
enough? 

With those Senators still at the helm 
and not content with what has been al- 
ready done for silver, the silverites now 
demand that they may take 51 cents’ 
worth of their metal to our Government, 
demand it without pay to stamp it offici- 
ally, pronounce it a dollar without any 
gold behind it, and declare that it shall be 
used as such in the payment of existing 
debts and in all commercial transactions. 
Can one “speak” in moderate terms of 
such gigantic cheek? 

The third of the dramatis persone in 
this great political drama is the Demo- 
cratic party. All parties have their turn. 
Severe hard times had overtaken us dur- 
ing the administration of the Democrats, 
and, right or wrong, the American people | 
had indicated their want of a change. 
Some new issue had quickly to be galvan- 
ized into life—some new theory, explain- 
ing the causes of the hard times, had to 
be concocted. Finance was considered a 
subject not easily understood, and the | 
people could be befogged both as to the 
cause of the hard times, and the merits of 
new theories, at least until after Novem- 
ber 3d. ‘The afuresaid silver mine owners 
could foot the bills and a high tide of 
success was clearly in view. In order to 
wash into the throats of the people this 
iniquitous financial scheme, the mire of 
malice, hatred, envy, and greed could also 
be stirred to its dregs. 

Now, two great parties of honest pur- 
pose are needed, one to keep the other in 
order. ‘The new party undertaking the 
scheme just mentioned was principally 
composed of portions of the Democratic 
party, with very little of its body and 
none of itssoul. In the first place, they 
took it for granted that the people did 
not understand the very simple use of 
money in its relations to commerce. The 
people understand the meaning of a 
bushel, a pint, anda yard. They merely 
measure the quantity or length of any- 
thing, without regard to value. The 
standard gold dollar does only the same 
thing. All we want is a money measure 
of permanent and fixed value, made of a 
metal whose market value is as near as 
possible the same if coined or melted, and 
that is all. In the Treasury at Washing- 
ton is a bar made of incorrosive metal 
which shows exactly to a hair the length 
of the yard which is adopted officially by 
the Government of the United States. If 
at the start it had been shorter or longer, 
it would have been just as well. All we 
want is to know exactly what it is, and 
what it will continue to be. If that yard- 
stick had been a long thermometer, the 
mercury dancing up and down with the 
weather, or like the stocks in Wall Street, 
one can easily understand what would be 
its inconvenience in commerce. We do 
not want to be bothered with two yard- 
sticks, more than with two standard dol- 
lars, and especially with one of them ever 
changing in value. We want but one 
standard dollar, and we want that to be 
made of the metal which, of everything 
on earth, is the most permanent in value. 
Gold is almost as permanent and inde- 
structible as eternity. It is used as a 
standard of value by all the civilized 
world. Why should we select a poorer 
metal for the money standard of America? 
Now, what the dollar is worth in corn, 
hay, cloth, wages, depends upon many 
things - bad crops, good crops, supply, 
demand, quality, ete. The dollar alone 
must be permanent, and its meaning 
understood by all the world. All the 
Government has to do with it is to weigh, 





with the most infinite care, the gold bul- 
lion, and by placing its official stamp upon 
it declare that the coin honestly contains 
so many grains. Here the responsibility | 
of the Goverument ends. The further use 

of that dollar, to-day in bread, to-morrow | 
in sugar, the next day in wages, is alone | 
between you and me. 


. . Dae icles , 
Now, it takes a dozen lies to help out | 25 millions of people. 
Certain remarks had been made | 


one lie. 


| about the possible objection a working- 
| man might have to receiving his wages in 


51-cent dollars, 

This needed an offset. So the silverites 
tell us gold has increased in value, and the 
poor farmer will have to pay his debts at 
double price if gold is to be used. Of 
course it is a very sorry lie, when debts 


Here, indeed, is a 
creditor class. 

We are proud, again, to say that of all 
these capitalists, great and small, ninety- 
nine hundredths of them began life poor. 
We have no laws of primogeniture in 
America, and fortunes divided among sev- 
eral heirs scarcely survive a second or 
third generation. While some are work- 


| ing, others are spending, and the more 


are generally contracted for two to five | 


years, and gold has not 
value 1 per cent. for the last hundred 
years. They try to build up a side wall 
to their story by taking us back to 1875, 
when they say a crime was committed 
which injured the value of silver by cut- 
ting off its circulation as money. It is 
hard to see how it was cut off, when 


| silver had not been in circulation as money 


for eighty years previous to '73, and when 
we know what has since been purchased 
for that purpose. 


fluctuated in | 


To be sure, a bill was passed in 1873 | 


which, to legalize an existing fact, declared 
that a dollar made of gold was our stand- 
ard dollar. It received the plaudits of all, 
for at that time silver could be sold to 
better advantage than to the United States 
Government. These prodigious silver 


| 


mines flooding the world with silver and | 


cheapening its value have since been de- 
veloped. That ‘*‘tsound money”’ bill of ’73 
so placed us in the confidence of the world 
that the most prosperous times ever known 
in American history immediately suc- 
ceeded it. And yet our silver friends tell 
us that the present hard times are due to 
the crime of '73. 
HARD TIMES. 

Now the groundwork or motive of this 
political drama is the hard times. A man 
suffering the pangs of rheumatism will 
try any quack remedy. What is the cause 
of the rheumatism he does not know, and 
what is the remedy he does not care. In 
this lies the strength of the silverites. Of 
course there are many causes for the pres- 
ent hard times. ‘here are three principal 
ones, with the mention of a fourth. The 
free-silver agitation itself ranks first, for 
the mainspring of commerce is confi- 
dence, or credit. The investment of 
money starts the vast machinery of busi- 
ness. Who cares to sow dollars of gold to 
reap dollars of silver at 49 per cent. less? 
What merchant would buy cloth with the 
prospect of the yardstick being legally 
changed? Money is better, without in- 
terest, in the banks than that; and there it 
is to-day. The want of money is not the 
cause of hard times. The banks are full 
of it. Itis because no one wishes to use 
it in business. 

A second reason is the reckless specula- 
tion of the last few years. Westerners 
have borrowed from every source to build 
business blocks; whole towns, railroads, 
etc., forspéculative purposes only. Money 
has been used for every sort of **boom,”’ 
at any sort of price. The natural re- 
sources of the West are vast enough, and 
the proper development of them is de- 
sired by the whole country. What adds 
prosperity to one State adds lustre to all. 
But it is more than a pity for their future, 
if to wild and reckless speculation the 
spirit of repudiation is to be added. 

The third reason for hard times is the 
overproduction of grain, with a disregard 
of all the laws of supply and demand, 
We have produced vast quantities of grain 
almost enough to supply the world. In 
1871 we raised 230 million bushels of 
wheat, to be increased to 611 million 
bushels in 1891. In the last few years vast 
sections of country heretofore considered 
deserts — the steppes of the Himalaya 
mountains, the boundless plains of Pata- 
gonia, the borders of the Black Sea—are 
now vast fields of grain. The winter 
freezes the earth to the depth of three or 
four feet. At the first thaw of spring, the 
surface is plowed and drilled in wheat, 
the summer supplies further moisture, 
and by August, rain or shine, a product 
of twenty to twenty-five bushels of grain 
to the acre is secured. Russia, India, and 
South America have ali imported our im- 
proved agricultural machinery, all of 
which has conspired to make the world’s 
product of wheat about 2,500 million 
bushels. ‘This is largely more than the 
world demands. 

Several years ago the farmers in our 
Eastern States had to curtail their farm- 
ing operations and go into other business, 
on account of the broader acres and richer 
soil of the Western States, and now the 
Western States must follow this example 
on account of the cheaper labor and in- 
creased supply of other countries. 

Do not let us forget that $900,000,000 is 
spent each year for liquor, and if the work- 
ingmen had placed their liquor money in 
railroad stocks instead, they might now 
own all the railroads in the country. 

When arguments are weak, our eloquent 
Bryanites never fail to sling their poisoned 
arrows against 

THE RICH. 


We are told that the country is full of 
millionaires. Yes; and we can add that 
the capital of millionaires is small indeed 
compared with what is held by the half 
and quarter and eighth millionaires, and 
that other vast army of still smaller capi- 
talists. Indeed every man or woman who 
by thrift has invested savings in building 
associations, railroads, banks, mortgages, 
or any honest business scheme which sets 
money afloat is a capitalist. 

In an admirable article of Hon. Andrew 
D. White, he shows us from statistical 
reports that nearly 5,000,000 people in the 
United States have deposits in saving 
banks, 1 1-2 millions in State banks and 
trust companies, close upon 2 millions in 
national banks, very nearly 2 millions in 
building and loan associations, 3 1-2 mil- 
lions in mutual benefit associations, nearly 
7 millions in various industrial compa- 
nies, many millions hold policies of fire 
insurance, and such vast numbers are in- 
terested in life insurance that there are 
more than 12 million policies now out- 
standing issued by New York companies 
alone, and these touch directly or indirectly 





they spend the better for trade. Did these 
hated capitalists bury their money in back 
yards or iron safes, honest workingmen 
might well grumble. But if capitalists 


want an income from their money, they | 


invest it in business. If the Bryanites 
would prefer to live in a country where 
fortunes, and large ones at that, cannot 
be made, they can tind such countries 
elsewhere, 

We can also proudly say that nine-tenths 
of all our successful statesmen, profes- 
sional and literary men have also begun 
poor, for the greatest element for success 
in anything is the habit of work. 

Again, why should there be 
tirade against 

BANKS AND BANKERS? 

Banks are absolutely legitimate and 
necessary business institutions, which 
depend absolutely upon both the con- 
fidence and the prosperity of the people 
for business success. Business trans- 
actions would be reduced to narrow cir- 
cles indeed without them. The bank 
president, of all business men, should be 
honest, and thoroughly educated in all 
legitimate business affairs. He is an em- 
ployee engaged by the owners or stock- 
holders of the bank for responsible duties. 

Banks are not cheating institutions. 
Since the system of national banking was 
organized thirty-two years ago, a_ note- 
holder of a national bank has never lost 
by it a penny. The stockholders have 
sometimes lost through unworthy em- 
ployees and unfortunate investments, but 
the people holding its circulating notes— 
never. ‘Io insure this safety, national 
banks are obliged to deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States an amount equal 
to the whole amount of notes they issue, 
in Government bonds, with ten per cent. 
additional for the purpose of the redemp- 
tion or payment of all such notes 
issued. The people seem to have an 
erroneous idea about the great profits of 
banks. United States statistics show us 
that from 4to5 per cent. is the average 
dividend paid on bank stock investments. 

RAILROADS. 

The same error is made regarding the 
great profits of railroad investments. The 
United States statistics, again, show us 
that two years ago only 1 7-10 per cent. on 
an average was paid by them to stock- 
holders, and less since. The N. Y. Cen- 
tral R. R. is perhaps the richest railroad 
inthe country. It paid only 4 per cent. 
to its owners two years ago, and less since. 
This railroad paid to its stockholders 
$4,000,000 last year, and to its employees 
$16,000,000. Their business depends en- 
tirely upon the general prosperity and 
business activity of the country. 

The Populists demand that the Govern- 
ment buy and control all the railroads. 
That is hardly feasible. The value of 
railroads owned by innumerable stock- 
holders is about 11,000 million dollars— 
more ready money than there is in the 
entire world, American credit is very 
low just now, and we should probably 
have more difficulty in borrowing than 
the Populists realize. Missouri once tried 
the experiment of owning several of its 
railroads. ‘The political bosses who took 
them in charge would soon have swamped 
the State into a bottomless financial quick- 
sand had not the new system been promptly 
abandoned for the old one ata loss of at 
least three-fourths the investment. It 
was this alternative or bankruptcy. 

There is every reason why the 750,000 
workingmen now employed by the rail- 
roads of our country should desire their 
prosperity. It is very expensive to build 
and equip railroads, For this purpose 
they have contracted a bonded debt of 
$5,700,000,000, owed largely to England, 
where the money was obtained at asmaller 
rate of interest than at home. In 1895 
our railroads paid for interest $242,000,000. 

In case of free silver, all railroad 
fares and freight bills would be paid in 
5l-cent dollars. The railroads must pay 
the interest and principal of their indebt- 
ness in gold. In most of the States rail- 
road rates are fixed by law, and they are 
cheaper than anywhere in the world. The 
curtailing of travel and traffic on account 
of business depression would still further 
embarrass the roads. To prevent abso- 
lute bankruptcy, they could only retrench 
expenses by either discharging part of 
their employees or reducing all their 
wages. In the panic of 1893 railroad 
companies cut down their forces 93,994 
men. 

Mr. Bryan told the people of Tammany 
the other night that he was much pleased 
that ‘‘a man named Chauncey Depew” 
did not favor his election, for in case of 
his election (!!) Mr. Depew might come 
down to Washington and ask favors at 
his hands. In all probability the New 
York Central Railroad has no favors to 
ask, but in a world of uncertainties we 
can be absolutely sure of one thing, and 
that is if Mr. Depew is ever obliged to 
ask any favors, they will be fortitied by 
honest purpose, and for the benefit of the 
people as well as his employers. ‘The 
affairs of the New York Central Railroad 
Company have been conducted with such 
infinite skill and integrity that we wish 
Chauncey Depew, or men like him, might 
have the management of every railroad in 
the country. More is the pity, that ‘for 
the Executive of our great Nation, we 
could not always command a man of equal 
business capacity, general intelligence and 
honest purpose. 


such a 


TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 
So much is being said about trusts and 
monopolies by the Bryanites, that a few 
words must be said in reply. 
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trade England has ever battled against 
trusts and monopolies. They exist in 
every country on earth where there is 
business. If all business were overthrown, 
| trusts and monopolies would be effectually 
| wiped out. If Republicans are more to 
| blame for them than Democrats, it is 
solely because their policies have created 


of other parties. 

There are stringent laws, both State and 
national, against trusts and monopolies. 
The trouble is they are not enforced. 
| Ido not wish to be considered as favor- 
| ing trusts and monopolies. I would even 
like to see our larger stores and shops 
limited to fewer branches of business. 
But | would advocate this rather in the 
| interest of other capitalists than in the 


them. 

It is generally conceded in business that 
smaller profits and larger sales bring 
greater income, than larger profits and 
fewer sales. The greater the capital in- 


profits; so that the prices of articles sold 
by the great corporations are often not 
excessive, but rather cheaper than can be 
afforded by smaller dealers. ‘They also em- 
ploy the same labor at equal if not better 
wages. Smaller dealers are more injured 
than the people. 

Coal, oil and sugar are not excessive in 
price, and their quality is the best. The 
great meat trust of Chicago gives the peo- 
ple cheaper meat than if handled by 
smaller. capitalists. They curtail the in- 
vestments of smaller capitalists, and the 
latter rather than the people have cause 
to grumble. 

Undoubtedly public servants have not 
accomplished what they might have done 
to curb trusts and monopolies. We know, 
however, that the difficulty is sometimes 
very great in handling them. 

It is more or less difficult to say where 
business enterprise shall end, and how 
much the people are injured by undue 
business advantages. 

We know that by taking off the protec- 
tive duty on steel rails we might procure 
them cheaper from England, where they 
are made with cheaper labor, but at the 
same time many thousands of American 
workingmen would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

In discussing the failures to enforce 
laws against trusts and monopolies, why 
saddle the responsibility on the back of 
the Republican party? It isa very great 
pity in the interest of the Republican 
party, that we have no exact statistics to 
show just the proportion of Republicans, 
Democrats and Populists who, as prosecut- 
ing attorneys, have failed to carry out 
their full duty, and as legislators have 
withstood the blandishments of lobbyists. 
The executive officers of the Government 
have for some time been in the hands of 
the Democracy, and yet by the lists of 
trusts we have seen published, we would 
judge that instead of decreasing in num- 
bers they are more numerous than ever. 
The people of Tammany a few nights ago 
cheered to the echo Mr. Bryan’s remarks 
against trusts and monopolies. It is more 
than a pity that we have not the exact 
details of Tammany’s record regarding 
not only corporations and trusts, but all 
ad ministrative affairs. 

The Populists have not had much ex- 
perience at the helms of our Ships of State. 
They had control of Kansas two years ago, 
and now control North Carolina, 

They have at least not been beaten by 
the record of Tammany. 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN, 

If we could conceive of Mr. Bryan’s 
election, what would happen? What 
would happen if a bank should advertise 
to its stockholders that, after a certain 
date, 51 cents would be paid on the 
dollar? Just what would happen in 
that case would happen between the time 
of Mr. Bryan’s election and inaugura- 
tion, before his 5l-cent dollar could be 
thrust upon us. Every American and 
every foreigner, every man and woman, 
with money invested in any conceivable 
business enterprise, would join in a mad 
scramble to secure immediate payment of 
all debts due. ‘Those desiring to borrow 
money for immediate use would find that 
money could no longer be obtained with- 
out enormous cost, if at all. Property 
would be sold for what it would bring. 
People would prefer to send their money 
where confidence had not been betrayed. 
England would join the wild throng to 
collect her 1,200,000,000 honest dollars 
lent in good faith, and at our solicitation. 
Every gold dollar would run from our 
Treasury, like water over the falls of 
Niagara. There would be a run on every 
bank in the -country, and many doors 
would be forced to close. Can we esti- 
mate the suffering that would be caused 
by the universal cessation of industry and 
the loss of business confidence for the 
future? Indeed, should these advocates 
of false weights win the November elec- 
tion, such a financial crash, such a col- 
lapse, such a paralysis, such a desolation 
of industrial affairs could scarcely be 
described, 

In our appeal for relief, an outraged 
people would cry in our faces: Shall we 
again trust to thieves? Shall pirates again 
scuttle our ships? 

The Goddess of Liberty holding the 
scales at the top of our capitol could be 
better represented by a highway robber 
than a confidence woman, for against the 
highway robber we are armed. 

But the curtain will not be lifted on that 
scene. America has never paid its na- 
tional debt at fifty or sixty or seventy 
cents on the dollar, and, thank God, she 
never will. There will be a verdict on 
Nov. 3 that will proclaim the story of our 
national honor. We shall be spared 
humiliation and shame. America will 
continue to stand alongside the civilized 
nations of the earth, an equal both in 
business sense and common honesty. The 





Stars and Stripes will continue to proudly 


| interest of the people who purchase from | 


vested the less can be the percentage of | 


more business for the country than those | 





J 
r . . * | . 
They are not confined to America, Free- | wave among the banners of the world. 


Our currency will not be debased. Our 
Supreme Court will not be converted into 
a political machine, and it will be some 
time to come before demagogues again 
will pose as American statesmen. 


-_-—-_ - — 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


The reduced value of the dollar where 
tree silver coinage prevails, is shown to- 
day in the border towns of Mexico, where 
an American silver dollar, because ex- 
changeable for gold, though containing 
less silver than the Mexican silver dollar, 
will buy twice as much. We copy the 
following from the Arizona Oasis: 

To meet the great demand the Oasis is 
again called to publish the table exhibit- 
ing the respective purchasing powers of 
Mexican and American silver dollars in 








Nogales. It is as follows: 

Quantity Quantity 
tor an fora 
American ARTICLES. Mexican 
silver silver 
collar. ad dollar. 
i. ier, Flour, peed grade..... 16 Ibs. 
7 ER, ceccsoeseses BOER soccececcccs 14 Ibs. 
74 Ibs. $6atecees Bacon ..... 4. Ibs. 
YS ess POCEORs 200 cccccce 20 = Ibs. 
1246 Ibs, we we eeee Kefined sugar ....... 6 Ibs. 
4 BR cvece Green coffee (Mex.).... 21, lbs. 
GO WRB, ccc vccccee Bears 20 = Ibs. 
Bk  séeeeedscanss ki 6% Ibs. 
§ FB.  coccceccs i 1? ae 2% Ibs. 
9 Ibs. -- Lard, refined........ 5. Ibs. 
12 los. . ard, compound...... 644 Ibs. 
S BB.  ccccees Baking powder....... 1 Ib. 
10 Ibs. .. Macarom vermicelli... . 5 Ibs. 
BS Whe, — cvvcccece Uried fruits......... 4. ibs. 
4 BB. — eveces Arbuckle’s coffee...... 2 Ibs. 
a Srrrreree Corn mea!........++ 13 Ibs. 
"| Serer StasEReccccocs o 5 ibs. 
a ih weaves Common candles... --. 25 ~— ibs. 
GO DATE cccceee Soap, laundry........ 20. bars 
10 CANS «esse omatoes, canned...... 5 cans 
H CaMmS eee eee California fruits....... 3 cans 

CANS seeeeee California jams....... 4 cans 
16 cans ..... American sardines..... 5 cans 
BS Cams «sss American salmon...... 4 cans 
Cee. ésnvavess Corned beef......... 4 cans 
SM, «= laseeescsane SE 14 gals. 
44a Ibs, «eee Califormia cheese...... 2\e ‘bs. 
3 Ibs. «wee California butter...... 14 Ibs. 
4 OZ, -eeseeee Eastern eggs........ 2 doz. 


As the bullion value of silver and the 
quotation of Mexican dollars fell, prices 
of goods in Mexican money advanced in 
the stores of Nogales, until now the Mex- 
ican dollar buys but half as much as it 
once did. But the wages of Mexican 
workingmen remained stationary. Con- 
sequently their living was reduced by 
half. But prices in American money re- 
mained as before, and those paid in that 
coin fare as well as ever. Free and inde- 
pendent coinage of silver would affect 
workingmen all over the United States in 
the same way. ‘The Republican party 
pledges itself to a policy of international 
bimetallism, which is the only policy 
which can rehabilitate silver without 
robbing the workingman. It is the only 
policy which American workingmen should 
support. 

—_ -_-- 


FREE SILVER FALLACIES REFUTED. 

It is said that “hard times’? have pre- 
vailed for three years past in the United 
States, in England, Germany, Turkey and 
Italy—all gold-using countries. It is also 
assumed, without evidence, that there 
have been no such hard times in Mexico, 
South America, India, China, and Japan 
—all silver-using countries. Upon this 
statement and this assumption, both in 
great *measure untrue, we are asked to 
believe that the gold standard is the cause 
of hard times and the free coinage of silver 
at double its bullion value the remedy. 

We reply that the condition of the peo- 
ple is not and has not been for three years 
past as prosperous in these silver-using 
countries as in the gold-using countries. 
Labor is not and has not been nearly as 
well paid in the countries where free 
silver coinage prevails. 

But why limit the proposition to the 
past three years? Silver was legally de- 
monetized in 1873. Since then this coun- 
try has enjoyed periods of unexampled 
prosperity with a gold standard—a pros- 
perity hitherto unknown in the history of 
nations, 

It is affirmed that ‘‘money is hard to 
earn and hard to collect because money in 
circulation is scarce.’? But why scarce? 
There has been no contraction of the cur- 
rency. In 1861 the amount of currency was 
only $14 for each man, woman and child. 
To-day it is $24 for each. 

It is said that ‘money is hoarded.”’ But 
why is it hoarded? Money hoarded pays 
no interest. Nobody wants to hoard 
money if it can be made to pay a profit 
without undue risk. It is want of em- 
ployment, not want of currency that 
creates distress. And this business paraly- 
sis is due mainly to the uncertainty as to 
values cau-ed by the proposal to change 
the legal meaning of the word ‘dollar.” 
Added to this is the sudden change and 
reduction of duties on imported goods, 
and a consequent substitution of foreign 
for domestic manufactures, thereby throw- 
ing thousands of men and women out of 
work. 

GOLD HAS NOT APPRECIATED, 

It is asserted that gold has been greatly 
enhanced in value by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873. Such is not the 
fact. On the contrary, gold has declined 
in value, and will continue to decline, in 
consequence of its larger annual produc- 
tion and the more general use in its stead 
of paper currency, checks, drafts and 
blis of exchange. The true measure of 
gold is the amount of human labor and 
skill which it will buy. Now here are two 
facts from my own experience. The first 
transaction I made as a miller, in Cincin- 
nati, in 1845, the year of the Irish famine, 
when both gold and silver were legal 
tender, was to sell 2,000 barrels of super- 
fine flour for $5,000, i. e., for $2.50 per 
barrel, delivered on board steamboat en 
route for Liverpool. That flour was made 
from wheat bought for thirty-eight cents 
a bushel. The sale was considered a good 
one. Remember, this was under bimetal- 
ism, and before the Northwestern prairies 

Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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FREE SILVER. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

Why is it hoarded? 

Some of the gold men say it is on ac- 
count of tariff tinkering. Some say it is 
because of lack of contidence. Confidence 
in what? They say it is lack of confidence 
in the maintenance of the gold standard 
in this country. Money is hoarded in 
England and in every other gold standard 
country. Europe does not fear a lower 
tariff here, nor do they fear bimetallism 
for themselves. 

Silver men say that money is locked up 
in banks because men cannot make money 
by investing it in business; by producing 


wealth; by employing labor while all 
prices are continually falling. 
The amount of money lying idle in 


banks indicates the reluctance of men to 
engage in productive enterprises. Every 
instinet of thrift or common sense forbids 


» inves it of money ip property and | a 
the investment y ay ag ta | house for $5,000. 


production when that property is becom- 
ing less and less valuable. The measure 
of prosperity is the amount of money 
used in business, not the amount lying 
idle in banks. 

What is the cause of universally falling 
prices? 

Either it is increased production or de- 
creased demand or both. The world’s 
production of wheat, for instance, was 
less last year than the year before, and the 
production for 1894 was less than in 1893, 
and the population of the world is increas- 
ing at the rate of ten millions a year, 
Less wheat produced and more people to 
be fed, and still the price of wheat has 
continually fallen. 

It is said that prices depend solely upon 
supply and demand. That is true—but 
demand in political economy does not 
mean what people want, nor even what 
they need, but simply what they can and 
will buy That depends upon the amount 
of money they have, so that demand for 
products and property depends upon the 
amount of money in circulation. 

All political economists agree that when 
money is abundant prices of all commodi- 
ties are high and, other things being the 
same, when money is scarce prices are 
low, and we must give a great deal of our 
property or product for a very little 
money. General prices fall, then, when 
the volume of new money does not equal 
the volume of new business. New busi- 
ness is caused by increase in population, 
development of resources and growth and 
improvement of all kinds. 

Gold men say they want the dollar of 
the greatest possible purchasing power. 

Do you realize what that means? It 
means lowest possible prices. It means 
that they want to buy as much of your 
services, of your time, of the things you 
raise. or make, or own, as they possibly 
can for a dollar. 

There is one way and only one way that 
prices in general can be lowered—that is, 
by making money scarce. The scarcer 
money is, the more a dollar will buy. So 
the gold men want the scarcest possible 
kind of money. That is, of course, gold. 
But does it benefit any one to make 
money scarce? Yes; it benefits those few 
who already have money—to live on and 
lend. 

The value or purchasing power of money 
depends absolutely upon the amount of it, 
or its substitutes, in circulation and not 
upon the material of which it is made. 
Money is made more valuable by making 
it scarce—it will buy more. 

This whole conflict is between those 
who already have money and therefore 
wish to keep it scarce and make it hard to 
get—increase its purchasing power—and 
those who want a chance to earn money and 
therefore want to make it more abundant 
and easier to get. The money lenders 
against the producers and laborers. 

Ninety-seven per cent. of our national 
wealth consists of property—buildings, 
land, crops, manufactures, etc., and 3 per 
cent. consists of money. 

Shall we increase the value—the pur- 
chasing power of the 3 per cent. of money, 
or shall we increase the demand for the 
97 per cent. of property, and thereby in- 
crease its value? One must go down if 
the other goes up. 

Gold men say that low prices benefit 
labor. There are two ways of getting to 
low prices or cheapness. One is bene- 
ficent; the other is destructive. The 
beneticent way is by new inventions, im- 
proved machinery and transportation and 
increased production. The destructive 
way is by enslaving labor or by making 
money scarce. 

It is said that the present low prices are 
caused entirely by improved methods of 
production. What improvement, for in- 
stance, has been made in the production 
of wheat within a year that should cause 
its price to fall 13 per cent. when the crop 
is 7 per cent. smaller than last year’s? 
What improvementin production has been 
made within a year that has caused the 
price of corn and oats to fall 30 per cent. 
with a crop only 1 per cent. larger than 
last year’s? These figures are taken from 
the government report printed in the New 
York Herald of July 13, 1896. 

It is said that low prices are caused by 
over-production. The indication of over- 
production is cheapness that comes from 
the fact that every one has all he wants or 
can possibly use of the one particular 
thing that has been over-produced. It 
means an embarrassment of riches in that 
regard on the part of the whole com- 
munity. It is satiety. Does this agree 
with any fact of the present situation? 

‘Have we created so much wealth that 
it has made us all poor? Are people 
hungry because there is too mych food 
and ragged because there is too much 
clothing?” 

The indications of scarce money are 
cheapness of all property and products; 
money hoarded, business languishing, 
labor idle and suffering for the common 
decencies of life because they have no 
money to buy them with. Does not this 





agree with all the facts of the present 
situation? 

Gold men say that all kinds of cheap- 
ness benelit labor. In the first place, 
laborers are mostly producers. As a na- 
tion we produce and sell vastly more than 
we buy and consume. On the whole, then, 


leaving out all other considerations for | 


the moment, we should prosper more to 
have good prices for what we sell than 
low prices for what we buy. 

But the most important fact is that low 
and falling prices reduce the demand for 
all property and products to the lowest 
possible limits. The demand for labor to 
produce that property is consequently 
equally reduced. 

Two years ago Mr. Brown thought he 
would build a house. He had $5,000. 
Upon looking over the markets he found 
that the price of lumber, slate, cutstone, 
hardware, etc,, was falling. He decided 
to wait until spring, when all prices would 
be lower and he could then build a better 
In the spring the same 
conditions continued and he decided to 
wait until fall—in order to get a still 
better house. In the autumn prices were 
falling faster than ever and again he de- 
ferred building. He is still waiting for 


| “*bottom prices.’’ The lumber he would 


have used remains uncut; the slate is still 
in the quarry; the hardware is still un- 
made. Not only the builders he would 
have employed have been idle, but all the 
various allied trades have suffered. 

Had prices been rising ever so slightly 
all this would have been remedied. He 
would have built his house at once, be- 
cause he could get a better house for 
$5,000 than he could get six months later, 
and men would have been given employ- 
ment in furnishing the materials. The 
gain in the purchasing power of wages is 
utterly insignificant compared to the loss 
of work which falling prices inevitably 
bring in just this way through the paraly- 
sis of business. 

What does it profita man if things are 
cheap if he has no money and cannot get 
a chance to earn any? 

Moreover, when two employers are bid- 
ding for the services of the same man 
wages tend to rise. When two or half a 
dozen men are struggling for the same job 
wages tend to fall, and only powerful or- 
ganization cap prevent them from becom- 
ing utterly demoralized. Labor unions 
may keep up the rate of wages for those 
who can get work, but large masses of 
men are idle and must remain so until 
money is more abundant, prices rise and 
business becomes profitable. 

The amount of labor’s wages depends 
not only upon the rate per day, but also 
on the number of days of work. 

If a man receives $2 a day but can get 
only one day’s work a week the amount of 
his wages is $2 a week. 

Loss of employment is the greatest loss 
that can befall labor. In the one year 
1894 the loss to labor in this country on 
account of slack work was more than two 
thousand millions of dollars! 

If low prices benefit the workingmen 
they ought to be better off now than ever 
before. The New York Post says that 
they are. Are they? Look at the idle 
men in our streets; look at the soup 
houses, at the work of relief committees. 
Read the reports of the Salvation Army, 
of the Bureau of Labor, of the College 
Settlements. Read of the slums, the sweat 
shops, and the submerged tenth of our 
cities, and then say, if you dare, that the 
workingmen of this country never were 
so prosperous! 

For the last twenty-three years we have 
been on the road to the single gold stand- 
ard. During those twenty-three years 
our whole social order has been revolu- 
tionized We have changed from a con- 
dition of general prosperity to a condition 
where thirty-one thousand men own half 
the wealth of the country and three mil- 
lions are habitually hungry. 

Gold men say that free silver means 
repudiation. Suppose you had promised 
to pay a man a hundred bushels of wheat 
every year. If he gradually enlarged his 
measure until it held two bushels, would 
it be repudiation on your part to insist on 
a return to the standard measure? 

That is precisely our position. 

Before 1873 all the gold and all the 
silver that was offered was coined some- 
where; more of silver in some countries, 
more of gold in other countries. All of 
both metals was coined without limitation 
by law. All of both could be added to 
the world’s stock of money. 

Under that arrangement when money 
became abundant and prices rose it was 
more profitable to put gold and silver into 
watch cases and spoons than to coin it. 
When money became scarce prices began 
to fall, and it was then more profitable to 
coin gold and silver than to put it into 
watch cases and spoons. The matter ad- 
justed itself automatically. 

In 1873 a certain scale of prices was cur- 
rent. Then silver was denied further 
coinage. 

The world’s population grew; their 
wants grew; business grew. But the 
amount of money in circulation did not 
grow in proportion, because half the 
available supply of new money had been 
cut off. During a part of the time we 
have coined no silver at all, and the rest 
of the time we have coined only a part of 
what was offered. Other nations have 
coined little or none. 

Prices have continually fallen. They 
are now less than half of what they were 
in 1873. We borrowed dollars then of a 
certain purchasing power. We are called 
upon now to repay dollars of twice that 
purchasing power—that is, dollars that 
are twice as hard to earn, twice as valua- 
ble as those we borrowed. 

In 1873 a man bought a farm and mort- 
gaged it for $1,000. Wheat sold for $1.25 
a bushel. He expected to pay that mort- 
gage by raising and selling eight hundred 
bushels of wheat. He surely ought to do 
that in five years. He sows and reaps 
The price is no longer $1.25; only $1.10. 


He pays his interest and tries again. 
He cultivates more carefully and garners 
more closely, but again the price falls. 
Again he fails to make the profit he had 
calculated upon to pay his mortgage with. 
The next year the expenses of the family 


| and thereby raise or lower prices. 


are reduced, and the farmer goes on to | 


Chicago himself to sell his wheat, but the 
returns are even smaller than before, be- 
cause the price still falls. The son is taken 
out of the agricultural college and brings 
his fresh enthusiasm and scientific ideas 
to the problem. The yield is somewhat 


the price still falls. The farmer has no 
more acres than before to cultivate. There 
is the same risk of drought and fire and 
storm. It requires even more work to 
raise the wheat, for the soil has been ex- 
hausted and not replenished. He works 
as hard and as faithfully as before, and, 
though he has paid his interest every 
year tor twenty-three years and the price 
of three hundred bushels of wheat on the 
| principal, the debt is nearly twice as great 
as it was at the beginning, for it would 
take 1,500 bushels of wheat at fifty cents a 
bushel to pay the $750 still due on that 
mortgage. That is what makes silver men 
of our farmers and planters. They advo- 
cate a return to that financial system that 
shall allow them to pay their debts in dol- 
lars of the same value as those that they 
borrowed. Is that repudiation? 

A debt is a promise to pay a certain 
number of dollars at some future time. 

The true value of every debt, note or 
promise to pay money is represented by a 
fraction. The total number of dollars in 
circulation is the common denominator of 
all such fractions. The numerator of each 
fraction is the number of dollars called 
tor by the note. 

For the sake of simplicity, suppose 
there are only $4,000,000 in circulation, 
We promise to pay $1,000. The value of 


learned at school that we could double the 
value of a fractionin two ways; we can 
multiply the numerator by two or we can 
divide the denominator by two; the result 
will be the same. 

The numerator is 
what we promised to pay. 


31,000. That 
If the man 


—multiplies the numerator of our fraction 
by two—we call him a forger, and, if we 
can catch him, we put him in States 
prison. 

If half the money in the country is de- 
stroyed or withdrawn from circulation, 
the denominator of our fraction is divided 
by two and our debt is just as truly 
doubled, for with only half as much money 
in circulation prices fall 50 per cent. and 
we must give twice as much property to 
get a dollar as before. And this is true, 
not only of our debt, but of every debt in 
the land. 

To increase the burden of one debt by 
one dollar is called felony. To double 
the burden of all the debts in the land is 
called “sound finance,’ “‘sustaining the 
national credit,’’ demanding ‘ honest 
money.’ It is confiscation! 

Who are the debtors? 

Our most capable and enterprising busi- 
ness men and manufacturers—those who 
employ labor. They all work with bor- 
rowed capital. Our most thrifty working 
men who are buying homes. Our far- 
mers who are paying for their farms. 
They are not a class to be ignored—cer- 
tainly not a class to be despised. 

Producers, manufacturers and business 
men are beset on the one side by labor, 
fighti g rightfully for its own existence, 
demanding higher wages, and, on the 
other side, by constantly falling prices of 
their output. 

Employers generally receive but little 
sympathy and often deserve little, but with- 
out their prosperity the welfare of labor 
is impossible. ‘here must be heads to 
plan, organize and direct or there will be 
nothing for *‘the hands’ to do. If prices 
are so low and so constantly falling that 
there is no money to be made in business, 
capital, factories and men will be idle. 

Two monetary policies are advocated. 
The gold men recommend the continued 
redemption of greenbacks and coin notes 
in gold and the continued issue of bonds 
to buy gold for this purpose, in spite of 
the fact that Congress and the Supreme 
Court have declared they could all be 
legally and justly paid in silver, of which 
we have an abundance. 

The gold men further recommend the 
ultimate withdrawal of the greenbacks 
and coin notes upon which we pay no 
interest, and an issue of bonds in their 
place upon which we should have to pay 
$15,000,000 a year as interest, and that the 
banks be allowed to issue their notes 
against these bonds. ‘This means that the 
amount of legal tender money in the 
country should be contracted by $500,000,- 
000, and bank notes should be issued at the 
discretion of bankers to take their place. 

Bank notes area form of credit money. 
All credit devices must rest ultimately 
upon legal tender money, and only a cer- 
tain amount of credit can be safely issued 
against each legal tender dollar, say, from 
$3 to $10 of credit to $1 of money; $3 
credit to $1 of money is ordinarily consid- 
ered safe. The gold men advocate decreas- 
ing the amount of legal tender money— 
narrowing the base—upon which all credit 
rests. Then either from 33 to $10 of credit 
must be withdrawn for each dollar of 
greenbacks and coin notes retired, or the 
risk and instability of all credit issued 
must be correspondingly increased. The 
silver men advocate redeeming the green- 
backs and coin notes in silver or gold at 
the option of the government, and they 
advocate a wider base of sound primary 
money by the unrestricted coinage of both 
gold and silver, in order that all business 
and all prices and all credit may have a 
more stable foundation. 

We have seen that values and prices in 
general depend upon the amount of money 





larger but the returns are even less, for | 


| bullion in the markets of the world. 


or its substitutes in circulation. By dis- 
counting notes or by refusing to discount 
them, bankers are now able to greatly 
enlarge or contract our circulating medium 
Dare 
we extend their power until they can fix 
absolutely the value of all our property 
and the price of all our products? 

Shall we surrender to a few rich men 
the most sacred and sovereign right of the 
constitution, of the government and of the 
people —the right to issue money and regu- 
late its amount, especially to those men, 
the non-producers, whose immediate in- 
terests are directly opposed to the interests 
of all producers? 

A thousand times No! 

Banks are useful institutions and bank- 
ing is a legitimate and honorable business, 
but if bankers are given great power they 





will inevitably use it for their own advan- | 


tage. 

The gold men say: ‘The government 
must go out of the banking business.” 

The issue of money is government busi- 
ness, not banking business. 

The silver men say: ‘The banks must 
go out of the governing business.” 

It is said that under free coinage we 
should be deluged with silver. Is any one 
here afraid of having too much? Did you 
ever hear of a nation being made poor by 
increasing its stock of precious metals? 

Fears of ‘floods’? and ‘‘avalanches” of 
silver are utterly unfounded in fact, and 
are only set forth by those persons who 
are Gpposed to any increase in the cur- 
rency, and especially to any increase that 
is not subject to their control. 

Mr. St. John proves that $15,000,000 is 
a liberal estimate of the available silver 
He 
adds that foreign nations would send their 
gold money to us rather than their silver 
money to pay trade balances, because we 
require sixteen pounds of silver to equal 
one pound of gold, whereas, their silver is 


| coined at the rate of fifteen and a half 


that obligation is—*5°° That is the 
. 4,000,000 . . 

proportion of all the money in cir- | 

culation that we agree to pay. We 


| sending us gold, 
is | 


who holds our note makes it read $2,000 | 





pounds of silver to one of gold. This 
means that they would all make 3 per cent. 
more by shipping us gold than they would 
by sending us silver, except England, and 
she would make 13 per cent. more by 
The silver money of 
foreign nations circulates at par in those 
countries. Why should it be sacrificed? 
It would not be. 

It is said that silver mine owners are 
the only people that would be benefited 
by the free coinage of silver and a rise in 
its price. In 1893 the United States pro- 
duced silver that would have been worth 
$77,000,000 as coin, but which sold for 
$47,000,000 as bullion. The silver mine 
owners, therefore, lost 330,000,000 on 
their product that year through the low 
price of silver. 

If this were all the loss to the country 
it would be indeed insignificant. But an 
ounce of silver bullion will buy a bushel 
of Indian wheat in London now, as it 
would ten, twenty or fifty years ago. That 
is, the relation of silver to wheat and other 
commodities has not .. aterially changed, 
though the price of both, measured in 
gold, has fallen 50 per cent. 

Suppose a man in Liverpool has 31,000 
in gold to invest in wheat and that Ameri- 
can wheat is offered at sixty cents a 
bushel. He can buy 1,666 bushels. But 
if he can force down the price of silver 
bullion to fifty cents an ounce, he can buy 
2,000 ounces, and each ounce will buy a 
bushel of East Indian wheat. He can then 
get 2,000 bushels of Indian wheat for his 
$1,000 in gold, and American wheat must 
fall to fifty cents a bushel or less, in order 
to compete. If silver should sell for 
twenty-five cents an ounce, American 
wheat would have to sell for twenty-five 
cents a bushel. ‘There is no limit to the 
fall, no “bottom prices.” 

Our average yield of wheat is 500 million 
bushels a year. When silver bullion sells 
as it did in 1893, for about 70 cents an 
ounce, American wheat must sell for 
70 cents or less a bushel. This repre- 
sents a loss on account of the low price of 
silver bullion of $295,000,000 in one year 
to the producers of wheat alone. It is the 
same with our cotton, wool, rice, every- 
thing that we produce and export in com- 
petition with like products from India. 

The low price of silver bullion acts as a 
bonus on every product of India—a bonus 
as large as the difference between the price 
of gold and silver bullion. It is for the 
advantage of British creditors and con- 
sumers to make that bonus as large as 
possible, for by means of it they can force 
down the prices of everything they buy. 

We are the great producing nation. We 
are also a debtor nation. We need abund- 
ant money for the development of our 
resources. Our mines furnish material for 
sound primary money. 

In 1873 we discarded half of it. 
whose advice? England’s. 

We owe England enormous amounts of 
money. We pay her more than a million 
dollars every day as interest alone. By 
the advice of English bankers we demone- 
tized silver, thereby making money more 
valuable and all our products less valu- 
able, until now it takes two bushels of 
wheat to pay a dollar on the debt we owe 
England, instead of less than one bushel. 

England praises us for this policy. Why? 
Because she is making money out of us by 
means of it. 

Bankers and money lenders generally 
praise this policy. Why? Because they, 
too, are making money by means of this 
policy. 

Our business men are bankrupted; pro- 
duction of wealth is discouraged, and the 
masses toil and sweat or starve in idleness 
and in silence because they do not under- 
stand this bunco game of finance! 

It is sometimes said that gold has not 
risen in value; that gold never varies in 
value. : 

Until last year the annual production of 
gold had not greatly increased in twenty- 
three years, but 350 millions more of peo- 
ple are depending solely upon gold for 
new money than were depending upon it 
in 1873. It is absurd to claim that this 
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tremendous increase in the demand for 
gold has not increased its value. The 
value of gold is dependent on the univer- 
sal law of supply and demand. ‘The value 
of money is determined, and can only be 
determined, by the amount of property we 
must give to get a dollar. We buy money 
with goods just as truly as we buy goods 
with money. 

Our money and European money is based 
on gold, The London Economist, a gold 
paper, has tabulated the international 
prices of twenty-two leading staples for 
twenty-five years, and proves that prices 
have fallen from 40 per cent. to 60 per 
cent, 

The gold men of England, led by Sir 
William Harcourt, late Chancellor of the 
Exchecquer, claim that upon this very 
fact depends all the enormous advantage 
of the gold standard to England, that 
gold, and money based on gold, has risen 


| in value, and all other things have fallen 


in value. 

What debtors lose by falling prices 
creditors gain. England is the great 
creditor nation of the world. Our loss is 
her gain. 

Which nation can endure the situation 
longer—the one that is gaining or the one 
that is losing wealth? 

Who has been benefited then by this 
rise in the value of gold and fall in the 
value of products? 

Those wh6 have had gold to lend or 
credit based on gold, the money lenders 
all over the world, but especially in Eng- 
land, until now, after having forced down 
the price of all our property and bought 
up most of what was profitable, even the 
United States Government is being put 
in pawn to the Belmonts, the Rothschilds 
and foreign bankers. And we are told to 
wait until England will join with us in coin- 
ing silver on equal terms with gold, until 
England and English capitalists shall tire 
of receiving double profits and shall vol- 
untarily give them up to relieve our 
financial distress and help us, their debtors 
and their rivals! 

When and where has England shown 
generosity enough to the weak to warrant 
such ahope? Was it in India, or Africa, 
or Egypt, or Armenia, or Ireland? 

The only way to get England’s coépera- 
tion is to cut off England’s profits, her 
unearned profits on all her loans and on 
gold and silver exchange. Touch her 
‘pocket nerve’’ and she will respond; 
her philanthropic nerve is dead. Her 
profits can be reduced only by raising the 
price of silver bullion. 

Why is silver builion so cheap? Be- 
cause its greatest use has been destroyed 
by law, its use as money. 

Hlow can the price of silver be raised? 
By creating a demand for it as the lawful 
money of some great and powerful nation. 

It is said that law cannot create value in 
any metal used for money. 

It is said that its value as money de- 
pends solely upon its commercial value. 
What does its commercial value depend 
upon? Upon supply and demand, 

We all admit that, but law increases or 
decreases the demand for a metal accord- 
ing as it sanctions or forbids its free trans- 
formation into legal tender money. 

If it can be made into dollars everybody 
wants it. Everybody has something— 
property, time or services to exchange for 
dollars. 

The demand for dollars is immense, and 
the demand for a metal that could be 
freely made into dollars would be equally 
great. 

Suppose Congress should pass a law 
prohibiting the use of wheat as food. If 
the law could be enforced or the people 
could be convinced that wheat was un- 
wholesome, there would be small demand 
for wheat and its price would drop, no 
matter how cheap it had been before. 

It is precisely the same with silver bul- 
lion. The price is low because there is 
small demand for it. There is small de- 
mand for it because the law prohibits its 
greatest use, namely, its coinage into 
money. 

From 1849 to 1893, $1,400,000,000 more 
of gold was produced than silver. Silver 
is not cheap because it is over-abundant. 
It is a scarce and precious metal Silver 
is cheap because it is discriminated against 
by law. It was not discriminated against 
by law because it was cheap, but to make 
it cheap. The cheapness came after the 
law, not before it. 

THE FIFTY-CENT DOLLAR. 

What is meant by a fifty.cent dollar? 
Either that the uncoined metal in the dol- 
lar is worth only fifty cents, or that prices 
of all commodities would be twice as high 
as they are now, if we should resume the 
free coinage of silver. 

If any one could take 371 1-4 grains of 
silver to the mint and have it coined into 
a dollar, free of charge, no one would sell 
it for less than a dollar. : 

Then 3711-4 grains -of silver would 
be worth 100 cents (less the cost of send 
ing it to the mint) anywhere in the world, 
and an ounce of silver bullion would be 
worth $1.29. 

The gold men then say there would be 
no rise in prices. 

General prices would rise slowly, and 
only as money gradually became more 
abundant —just as they have fallen slowly 
through the relative contraction—that is, 
they have fallen because the amount of 
new money has not equalled the amount 
of new business. Prices rise more slowly 
than they fall, because rising prices induce 
competition, which tends to check the 
rise, while falling prices, caused by scarce 
money, induce the withdrawal and hoard- 
ing of money which aggravates the fall. 

The gold men say that under silver 
coinage the purchasing power of all sav- 
ing deposits would be immediately re- 
duced one-half, because all prices would 
be doubled. 

General prices could be doubled only by 
doubling the entire amount of money in 
circulation, not only in this country, but 
in the commercial world. 

Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued: 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-otfice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








CALIFORNIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


an aggregation of homes. 


| Can 


| respecting. 


The annual Convention of the California | 


State W. 8. A. will be held at Golden Gate 
Hall, San Francisco, on Nov. 5and 6. This 
Convention promises to be one of the most 
interesting ever held, coming as it does at 
the close of a very vigorous and enthusiastic 
woman suffrage amendment campaign. The 
Convention will close on the evening of 
Nov. 6 with a grand rally at Metropolitan 
Temple, which oceasion will be the last 
opportunity to hear our Eastern friends and 
co-workers. Reduced railroad and hotel 
rates have been secured. 

ELuEN ©. SarGeEnt, J’res, C. S. WLS. A. 

EvizABetu OULTON, Cor. Sec. 
-_-- 


MISSOURI ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
souri will hold a mass convention in the 
Academy of Music, corner 12th and McGee 
Streets, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12 and 15, 
1896. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, the honored and 
revered president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, will be pres- 
ent with her co-workers, the Rev. Anna 
Shaw, whom all States delight to honor, 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt, national organizer and 
lecturer, and Miss Mary G. Hay, financial 
agent of the National American W.S. A. 

Every woman in Missouri who has paid 
dues of 25 cents, or will do so at the Conven- 
tion, may become a member thereof, and all 
friends of the cause are cordially invited. 

Delegates to the Convention will be enter- 
tained, and should send their names to Mrs. 
E. M. Winch, 1324 East Ninth Street, Kan- 
sas City, as early as possible. Convention 
will open at 10.30 for reception of delegates. 

Take 12th Street car at Union depot; get 
transfer for corner 12th and McGee Streets, 
which will bring you within a few doors of 
the Academy of Music. 

We trust every woman who can avail her- 
self of this opportunity to hasten the day 
when our voices may be heard at the ballot- 
box will do so. 


Miss Evita HARRISON, 
Pres. Mo. E. S. A., Carthage. 

Miss A. C. FrucHTE, 
Vice-Pres. Mo. E. S. A., St. Louis. 


Mrs. E. M. Wincu, ; 
Rec. Sec., Kansas City. 


Mrs. Emma P. JENKINS, , s 
Cor. dec., Kansas City. 


JuLieT CUNNINGHAM, : 
Treas., St. Louis. 


oe 


NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mrs. 


The New York State W.S. A. will hold its 
28th annual Convention in Rochester, Nov. 
18 and 19. Free entertainment for speakers 
and delegates. Names to be sent to Mrs. 
Chas. Mann, Whitcomb House, Rochester. 
Reduced railroad fares. Fuller particulars 
next week. 


—_—-- — 


WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 

What good will it do for women to vote? 
The good will be threefold: it will be good 
for women, good for men, and good for 
the State. 

Good for women: ‘‘Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature.’’ Every class 
that votes instinctively represents its own 
tastes, principles, opinions and interests. 
Women are aclass of American citizens. 
They have special rights to protect and 
special wrongs to remedy. They look at 
the world and at human life from a dis- 
tinct and separate point of view which 
men do not and cannot take. As single 
women they have the same interests that 
other citizens have in good government 
and in the supremacy of law and order. 
As wives, mothers and widows they have 
special personal interests, and these inter- 
ests are not altogether identical with 
those of husbands, fathers and widowers. 
Those differences need to be emphasized 
and expressed by votes. Manhood suf- 
frage is class legislation, and class legis- 
lation is always unfair. Women never 
have had and _ probably never will 
have wise, just, sympathetic legislation 
until they themselves form a part of the 
law-making power. Women as voters will 
be more respected than ever before, for 
power always commands respect. 

Good for men: While men the 
natural protectors of women from the dif- 
ficulties, dangers and privations growing 
out of women’s lesser physical force and 
necessary pre-occupation in the care of 
infancy and childhood, women are the 
natural protectors of men against reckless 
exposure, excessive toil, and ungoverned 
appetites and passions. As voters they 
will be the conservators of public morals, 
as they already are the conservators of 
private morals. They will be the loyal 
and appreciative comrades of men in 
every effort to attain greater social jus- 
more general well-being. In 


are 


tice and 


politics and legislation, as in every other 





legitimate form of social activity, ‘‘It is 
not good for man to be alone.’ ‘“Two 
heads are better than one.”’ 

Good for the State: The State is only 
A republican 
State implies a republican family. No 
happy and prosperous State can exist 
without happy and _ prosperous 
No happy and contented homes can exist 
without happy and contented wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters. 
be wellborn wellbred 
where mothers have been free and self- 
Women of public spirit, of 
mental breadth and comprehension, self- 
centred and self-reliant, will rear sons 
and daughteis who will serve their coun- 
try and “make the world better.’ In 
Wyoming, where women have voted for 
twenty-seven years, there is a smaller pro- 
portion of divorces than 
Western State. Domestic tranquillity is 
in inverse ratio to domestic despotism. 
When women vote, marriage will become 
a lifelong partnership of equals, 


No sons 


and in the State. H. B. OB. 


soe —-- 


LET BOTH SIDES BE HEARD. 

The discussion of the silver question is 
awakening women toa keen interest in the 
issue. The subject will be resumed at the 
Fortnightly Meeting next Tuesday. At 
the urgent request of suffragists of oppo- 
site views, we open our columns this week 
to both. On the side of a gold standard, 
we publish a very able argument by Mrs. 
Mary F. Henderson, of Washington, wife 
of Hon, J. B. Henderson, of Missouri; on 
that of free coinage a very full and ex- 
haustive statement by Mrs. Sheldon Til- 
linghast, which is substantially the ad- 
dress she delivered at the last Fortnightly. 
As Mrs. Tillinghast’s paper is much longer 
than Mrs. Henderson’s, we may devote 
additional space next week to the argu- 
ment for a gold standard, thus placing the 
two views side by side on a footing of 
perfect equality. We should have taken 
this course sooner, but that we did not feel 
able to give space for the continued dis- 
cussion to which such a discussion would 
naturally give rise. As the decision will 
be made at the polls on the third day of 
November next, only one more issue of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL will precede it. 
Meanwlfile, let our readers carefully con- 
sider the singularly able statements of 
these two thoughtful women, and make 
up their minds. Then let every disfran- 
chised woman set herself to work to 
secure the vote of some one man to repre- 
sent her opinion at the polls. She will 
thus have the satisfaction of feeling that 
she has voted by proxy, at least. Let us 
hope that, ere long, opinions of women 
may be regarded as worthy to be counted 
with those of other citizens of the United 
States, on every political question. 

H. B. B. 


-_<-- 


MRS. FOSTER AT OLATHE. 





At Olathe, Kansas, Oct. 16, Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster spoke in the afternoon in the 
public square, and in the Opera House at 
night under the auspices of the Republi- 
can committee. The demonstration given 
her by the ladies of that city and county 
surpassed any demonstration ever before 
attempted in her honor, The Kansas City 
Journal says: 

About 200 carriages, occupied exclu- 
sively by women, formed a parade at the 
Southern Kansas depot upon her arrival, 
each carriage being escorted on either 
side by a gentleman on horseback. In 
front of Mrs. Foster, as special guard of 
honor, rode six ladies and six gentlemen 
on horseback, preceded by a brass band 
and a large flag, borne by M. G. Miller. 
Many of the carriages were beautifully 
and artistically decorated. For almost a 
mile east on Park Street the parade was 
extended, returning on Lulu Street and 
around the public square, where Mrs. 
Foster left the procession and reviewed it 
from the Avenue Hotel. She spoke almost 
two hours, and 3,000 people heard her. 
After her afternoon speech she stood for 
an hour shaking hands with the crowds 
which pressed forward to greet her. Her 
evening speech was delivered to all who 
could gain admission to the Opera House. 

The prominent part accorded to women 
in Olathe brings vividly to the mind of 
the writer the remarkable meeting held 
in that town 29 years ago, by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and himself, during the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment campaign of 1867. 
It was held in an unfinished hall and was 
largely attended. The only other hall in 
the place was occupied by the Old School 
Presbyterian Synod, then in session. 
Greatly to the surprise and gratification 
of the speakers, this assembly of minis- 
ters adjourned and came over in a body, 
and sat upon the platform, giving woman 
suffrage their hearty endorsement. At 
the close of the meeting one of the minis- 
ters said: “On the anti-slavery question 
we took the wrong side and got left. We 
are resolved not to get left in the advo- 
cacy of this new reform.”’ The good seed 
then sowed is bearing fruit to-day. 

H. B. B, 
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except | 


in any other | 


with | 
reciprocal rights and duties in the home 





| THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 
| In view of the strong interest every- 


where felt in the currency question at the | 


| present time, it has been decided to devote 
the next meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 27, to its 
| further discussion. Mr. William Lloyd 


Garrison will speak from the ‘gold stand- 
ard’? point of view, and Mrs. Jeannette 





| Schouler French, of Pawtucket, R. L., will | 


| present the silver side. Each speaker 
will be allowed half an hourin which to 
state the question, Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well and others who have made a study of 
the financial situation will join in the dis- 
The meeting will begin 


cussion to follow. 


promptly at 2.30 P. M., to insure full time | 


for giving and gaining information on this 
all-important matter. Mrs. Livermore 
will preside, afd the usual refreshments 
will be served. Members will be admitted 
| by their membership tickets. All others 
must pay 15 cents at the door. 
-_-- 


THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 


During the past few days, places to 


Armenian refugees through our 
efforts, and the W. C. T. U. and others 
have also been busy, and may have been 
even more successful, But there are two 
or three hundred refugees for whom work 
must be found, or they will be in danger 
of being sent back. 

Any one who wishes tc employ an 
Armenian on a farm or in a kitchen, or 
otherwise, is invited to communicate with 
me as promptly as possible. 

The places found for them have been 
chiefly on farms. One Connecticut far- 
mer writes that for the past fifteen years 
he has been employing farm hands of 
various nationalities, including one Arme- 
nian, and that the Armenian was the best 
help of them all. 

Many of the refugees speak French, 
though few speak English. 

Those of our readers who live in the 
country will confer a favor by asking their 
local papers to publish this notice. 


A. 8. B. 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CALIFORNIA. 


OAKLAND, CAL,, OcT, 11, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal * 

I have been derelict in sending to the 
JOURNAL reports of our California cam- 
paign, but I have felt that every line 
ought to go into our papers here. I write 
all day, and almost all night; and now I 
am trying to speak every evening, in addi- 
tion. Ihave a Press Committee composed 
of at least one writer in every place of any 
considerable size in the State, and there is 
scarcely a country newspaper that has not 
its “‘suffrage department,” all conducted 
with remarkable judgment and ability. 

But all of us and all of our leaflets can- 
not supply the demand for suffrage litera- 
ture. [ think you copied the list of 125 
newspapers in the State which have 
declared unequivocally in the editorial 
columns for the pending amendment. I 
have just published an additional list of 
fifty more, which I will send you. I am 
in communication with all of these papers. 

The Call led the procession; but, during 
the campaign, we have had quite as much 
assistance from the other San Francisco 
dailies. We have the entrée of every great 
daily in the city. Every week since the 
first of April Miss Anthony has had a 
column on the editorial page of the Ez- 
aminer, space that could not be bought 
for less than six hundred dollars a week. 
Every week I have two columns in the 
Chronicle. Dr. Elizabeth Sargent has as 
much space as she wants to fill each Sun- 
day on the editorial page of the Call; and, 
besides this, she manages a department 
daily in the Evening Post, entitled ‘*The 
New Citizen.’”” My daughter, Winnifred, 
conducts a weekly department in the 
Daily Report, printed in leaded double- 
column, called ‘*“‘The Woman Citizen.”’ 
Miss Eliza D. Keith, one of California’s 
best wr ters, edits a weekly department in 
the Daily Bulletin, entitled ‘*The Coming 
Citizen.”” Allthese headings are in heavy 
black type, across two columns, and at- 
tract much attention and are widely read. 
In addition to this, there is never a day’s 
edition of the papers that does not contain 
accounts of our work throughout the 
State, varying in length from a few inches 
to a column with headlines. This has been 
kept up during the entire campaign, and 
there has not been one word of sarcasm or 
ridicule of the work or the workers in any 
daily in San Francisco, or in the entire 
State, with one or two exceptions. There 
never has been such a newspaper record 
in all the history of woman suffrage. We 
have not paid a dollar to any payer, even 
for business notices. 

Every religious convention which has 
met this summer, I think, has adopted a 
resolution favoring woman suffrage. All 
the Farmers’ Institutes have done the 
same; and also many conventions for dif- 
ferent purposes. All the clubs, men’s and 

women’s, all the debating societies, have 





| bitter 


| November, and abide by the result. 


| work have been found for about forty of 
| 
the 





had woman suffrage discussions. In fact, 
it fairly divides the interest with the 
national issues. Our speakers are on 
some of the political platforms nearly 
every night, and our own mass-meetings 
are crowded, 
where we have one, we could find a place 
for all of them. 

What does all this mean? 
the question from the most careful and 
unprejudiced standpoint, it does not seem 


| 


| 


If we had fifty speakers | 


Looking at | 


possible to any of us that we could fail to | 


carry the State. 
agree with us. And yet there are others, 
equally experienced, who say it will be an 
utter impossibility. We know there is an 
undercurrent of deadly opposition, led by 
that element which always has been the 
foe of the enfranchisement of 
We know that a certain 


women. also 


Many of the politicians | 





Dr. Huldah B. Gunn opened a discussion 
on the silver question which was carried 
en with much animation. The political 
history of the States is to be considered 
in the order in which they came into the 


Union. The meetings are held at 144 
Madison Avenue, on every Tuesday at 
3 P. M. 


Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, LL. B., our well- 
known co-worker, began a course of eight 
lectures on law, on Thursday, Oct. 15, at 
the Art Building, 174 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn. They are to be continued every 


Thursday at 4 P. M., and are to be on 


| 


class of politicians will defeat us if it is in | 


their power. 
So there is nothing for us to do tut to 
work without ceasing up to the 3d day of 


Miss 


Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mrs. Catt are | 


travelling and speaking, day and night. 


The politicians say that Mary Hay, the | 


chairman of our State Central Committee, 
has her forces in better shape than those 
of any of the political parties, and they 
are extravagant in praise of her methods, 
All our State officials, and,in fact, hundreds 
of women throughout the State, have put 
every other interest aside and are working 
for nothing but suffrage. The result of it 
all, you will know in a short time, and 
whether it be victory or defeat, rest as- 
sured we have done our best. 
IpA A. HARPER, 
Chairman State Press Com. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Ocr. 20, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Another advance in according honorable 
positions to women has been made here, 
in the appointment of three women law- 
yers to receiverships. Mrs. Stanleyetta 
Titus Werner will be remembered as the 
young attorney who gave law lectures 
last winter, and last summer married 
Mr. Edward Schenck Werner, a _ well- 
known literary man. Miss Rosalie Loen 
has already won reputation by her bril- 
liant conduct of several cases. Miss Anita 
Haggerty is as yet a novice in our courts, 
but expects shortly to make her appear- 
ance with her father, who is an estab- 
lished lawyer. All three of these ladies 
were last week appointed to receiverships 
in different bankrupt cases. 

A woman has again been called upon to 
act as juror. Mrs. Charlotte A. Von 
Beuscholten, whose surname appears in 
the directory preceded by initials only, 
received a summons to serve as a juror in 
Part 1 of the City Court. When Judge 
Conlan opened court on last Wednesday 
morning, he was addressed by a young 
man who astonished him by saying: 

‘*Your honor, I appear in behalf of my 
mother, who has been summoned to ap- 
pear here as a juryman.”’ 

Very much surprised, the judge looked 
at the notice, which was addressed to “C, 
A. Von Beuscholten,”’ and then read the 
letter which accompanied the return of 
the notice. It ran as follows: 

To the Judge of Part1: 

If I shall be accepted I shall be willing 
and pleased to serve, as is my right; but I 
do not wish to be annoyed in this manner 
by notices, year after year. I think this 
is the third I have received. I think the 
polling list should be the proper place to 
select names from, and not the directory. 
Iam not a voter. 

CHARLOTTE A, Von BEUSCHOLTEN. 

On being interviewed, Mrs. Von Beusch 
olten emphatically declared that she be- 
lieved that women should be allowed to 
vote, and was willing to assume the duties 
as well asthe privileges of full citizenship. 

Here we have the case of a lady who has 
never taken any part actively in our 
movement, and yet who is a hearty be- 
liever in woman suffrage. And such in- 
stances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
An attempt was made last winter to esti- 
mate the number of suffragists in this 
country by the enrolled membership in 
the several States. A false impression of 
the strength of our party was then given. 
The number of persons who take a con- 
stant and personal interest in any move- 
ment, paying their dues, and attending 
meetings regularly, is always a mere frac- 
tion of those who are interested. What 
proportion do the enrolled Republicans 
bear to the number who cast their votes 
for that ticket on election day? Even in 
the excitement of a campaign, they 
scarcely reach ten per cent. of the voters 
which the party can marshal at the polls. 
It is just so with our suffrage cause; the 
enrolled membership is not more than a 
hundredth part of the whole number in 
sympathy. 

The meetings of the Society for Political 
Study were resumed last Tuesday, Oct. 
13. The president, Rev. Phasbe A. Hana 
ford, presided. Mrs. Madeline A. Morton 
read a capital paper on New Jersey, and 





” 


“Marriage,” ‘‘Parent and Child,” ‘‘Di- 
vorce’’ and other topics of interest. 
Recent letters from Mrs. Marilla M. 
Ricker, another distinguished lawyer, 
speak of her deep sympathy with the suc- 
cess of the Republican ticket, and news- 
paper notices show that she is engaged in 
an active career of speechmaking in New 
Hampshire in behalf of that party. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 Central Park, South. 


AND NEWS. 


Don’t forget the Fortnightly Tuesday. 


NOTES 





Breckinridge seemes to have been re- 
habilitated in the field of Kentucky poli- 
tics, but nobody can ever vote for him 
who wants a sound morals candidate.— 

Gov. Upham, of Wisconsin, came out 
strongly for woman suffrage the other day, 
in his welcome to the Christian Endeavor- 
ers. That passage of his address was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

Hon. S. S. Blanchard calls attention to 
the curious coincidence that at the Mas- 
sachusetts Club celebration of Senator 
Hoar’s seventieth birthday,exactly seventy 
guests met to do him honor. 

A stereopticon lecture will be given by 
Miss Mary A. Proctor, daughter of the 
late Richard Proctor, astronomer, on 
‘Flowers of the Sky,” in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall, Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Saturday, Oct. 24, 1896, 
at 2.30 P. M., under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Floral Emblem Society. 
Tickets, 50 cents. No reserved seats. 

None know what it is to live till they 
redeem life from its seeming monotony by 
laying it a sacrifice on the altar of some 
great cause. There is more happiness in 
one such hour than in dwelling forever 
with the beautiful and grand which An- 
gelo’s chisel has redeemed from _ the 
‘marble chaos,” or the pencil of Raphael 
has given to immortality. — Wendell 
Phillips. 

At the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Clubs, in St. Louis, 
Oct. 3, Mrs. Ainsworth. president of the 
Woman’s League of Bryan and Sewall 
Clubs, was introduced tu the delegates, 
and made a stirring address on behalf of 
her sex, urging the delegates to use their 
efforts toward the organization of women’s 


clubs throughout the United States. She 
was frequently applauded. 
The Standard illustrates its well-de- 


served prosperity as an insurance news- 
paper by a handsome special number, 
issued to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
journalistic birthday of its editor, Hon. 
C. M. Ransom, and containing articles of 
interest from insurance authorities on 
both sides the water. The editor finds 
an able coadjutor in his daughter, Miss 
Emily A. Ransom of the Women’s Press 
Association. 

Miss Ruth Putnam's ‘Life of William 
of Orange” has been translated by Dr. 
D. C. Nijhoff, of the Hague. Miss Putnam 
has recently been elected to the Society of 
Literature of the Netherlands (De Maats- 
chappy der Nederlandsche Letterkunde 
te Leiden), headquarters in Leyden. The 
Society dates from 1778. Miss Putnam is 
the first foreign woman so honored, Of 
the English version, published in New 
York and London, a second edition is 
now on the press. 

Many will mourn the death, at the age 
of fifty-one, of Mrs. Gallagher, the wife 
of Dr. William Gallagher, recently princi- 
pal of Williston Seminary, and now of 
South Braintree, Mass. Few women have 
been more influential in church and edu- 
cational circles. She fulfilled at the same 
time all her home duties, and made her 
house a centre of blessing to the students 
as they came and went at Easthampton. 
Her literary gifts made themselves mani- 
fest in frequent articles in the religious 
papers. 

In Boston, on Oct. 22, at the close of the 
afternoon’s proceedings of the American 
Missionary Association Jubilee, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were presented by Rev- 
Dr. Ward, editor of the New York Inde- 
pendent, and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the horrible massacres 
of the Armenians in Turkey demand the 
speedy and effective intervention of the 
nations « f Christendom; and thata special 
duty rests on our own Government to 
protect the rights of American citizens 
which have been endangered, or have been 
violated, and that our people and our 
Government are under obligations to offer 
glad asylum to those who have escaped 
from massacre with their lives. 
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GOLD STANDARD. 


(Concluded from Second Page.) 


had been brought into cultivation, when 
it cost twice as much human labor to raise 
a bushel of wheat on the half-cleared, 
heavily-timbered lands of Southern In 
diana and Ohio, as it costs to-day. The 
price of wheat then, as now, was regu- 
lated by its price in Europe. Later on, 
in that very year, the Irish famine created 
a demand for breadstutfs which raised 
flour from $2.50 to $10 per barrel, and 
again, before the year ended, when the 
foreign demand slackened, flour fell to 
$5 per barrel. We have seen within the 
past six weeks a similar advance in wheat, 
caused by a similar increased foreign de- 
mand. In both cases the prices of wheat 
were not a question of currency at all. 
Again, in 1860 and 1861, under bimetal- 
ism, in Orange, N. J., | employed an in- 
telligent Irishman, a skilful, industrious 
gardener. He worked ten hours for 
seventy-five cents a day and boarded him- 
self. To-day I could not get such work 
done in Orange or in Boston for less than 
$2 a day on a gold standard. I might 
enumerate instance after instance during 
an active business life of fifty years, which 
would prove that gold, as measured either 
in labor or in the price of commodities, 
has been steadily declining in value dur- 
ing that entire period, especially since 
the discovery of gold in California and in 
Australia. 

Now the whole argument of the silver 
syndicate is based upon the assumption 
that god has appreciated and will con- 
tinue to appreciate. The fact is the exact 
contrary. It is silver that has depreciated, 
from its greatly increased production at a 
smaller cost by improved machinery. 

It is said that within three years we 
have borrowed 262 million dollars of gold 
to sustain the gold standard, and must 
continue doing so unless we pay out depre- 
ciated silver instead. We say that the 
cause of the drain of gold is the failure to 
collect sufficient revenue, and we prove 
this by the fact that since 1873, for twenty 
years, with the gold standard, we have 
paid off three-fourths of our national debt 
under a Republican tariff. Give us a tariff 
providing sufficient revenue, and the drain 
of gold will cease. No man and no nation 
can make expenditures exceed income 
without having to borrow. 

It is said that the purchasing power of 
money depends wholly on the amount of 
itin circulation. This is a mistake. On 
the contrary, itis much more a question 
of quality than of quantity. The first 
element of value is what the currency 
promises to pay; the second is whether 
the promise is sure to be fulfilled. Silver 
has value because it costs human labor to 
get it; gold has greater value than silver 
because it costs more human labor to get 
it. If silver and gold did not cost human 
labor to get them, they would have no 
more money value than air or water. Ifthe 
paper currency promised not to pay gold 
or silver on demand, stamping it “one 
dollar’ or ‘tone hundred dollars’ and 
making it a legal tender would not long 
continue to give it value. Sosoon as all 
creditors had been compelled to take it in 
settlement of obligations previously con- 
tracted, it would be universally discred- 
ited. The mere fiat of an individual, or 
of a nation, will not avail. No one can 
sue the government and compel it to pay. 
A claim against a solvent individual or 
corporation can be enforced, but a claim 
against the United States depends for its 
value solely on acts of Congress, and in 
the absence of appropriations is without 
value. 

It is said that people postpone building 
houses and making permanent invest- 
ments in anticipation of a continuous 
decline of prices. No such case is on 
record, On the contrary, during the past 
three years of business prostration, build- 
ing has continued on a greater scale than 
ever before, because mortgages have 
seemed a safer investment than commerce 
or manufactures, and there are more new 
houses to-day in Boston than can be sold 
or occupied. 

It is said that in 1873 ‘‘we discarded half 
of our primary money by the advice of 
England.’’ This is adouble mistake. We 
had little or no American silver coin in 
circulation in 1873, because it had been 
melted up and sent to Europe, where it 
was valued at the higher ratio of 15 to 
1. Therefore, in discarding silver, we dis- 
carded nothing, and England neve~ pre- 
sumed to offer us advice on the subject. 
She had herself adopted the gold standard 
many years before, thereby setting us a 
good example. It is not true that ‘‘we 
are now called upon to pay dollars twice 
as hard to earn and twice as valuable as 
those we borrowed,”* and very few obliga- 
tions are of more than five years’ standing. 

To say that ‘‘America’s loss is England’s 
gain’’ is untrue. ‘These interests are 
mutual. 

To say that it is the interest of bank- 
ers to restrict credits, to depress prices, to 
create panic and insolvency, is untrue. 

It is said that Japan, with skilled labor 





at from 10 to 40 cents a day, pa-able in 
depreciated silver, and using our improved 


machinery, will soon sell manufactured | 
goods here at prices which will annihilate | 


competition. 


If so, the advantage over us | 


would be in the comparative cheapness of | 


Japanese labor, and not in gold standard. 
But if such a state of affairs should ever 
arise, we could levy an import duty sufti- 
cently high to equalize the cost of pro- 
duction. ‘To depreciate our currency 
would not meet the emergency. No such 
emergency is probable. With the use of 
improved machinery, Japanese labor, as it 


| 


becomes more productive, will demand | 


and receive higher wages than now. 

“Gold men” do not say that a silver dol- 
lar is a dishonest dollar, but that a silver 
dollar containing only half a dollar’s worth 
of silver is dishonest. A silver dollar 
containing as much silver bullion as will 
buy a gold dollar would be very incon- 
venient, and would vary in size as the 
market varied, but it would be an honest 
dollar. Unfortunately that is not the 
kind of silver dollar that any one proposes. 

We cannot follow every proposition in 
detail except by a general denial of many 
groundless assertions. 

We deny that ‘the gold standard induces 
hoarding by constantly increasing the 
value of money,” that ‘ta gold standard 
discourages the production of wealth and 
the employment of labor,”’ that ‘it para- 
lyzes manufactures and trade by giving a 
bonus to our most dangerous rivals,”’ that 
“it breeds trusts and monopolies by in- 
creasing unfair competition,” that “it 
confiscates more and more of the prop- 
erty of debtors for the undue benefit of 
creditors,” that “it induces a condition of 
great wealth and extreme poverty,” ete. 

We affirm, on the contrary, that it has 
been during the periods of irredeemable 
paper currency and daily fluctuating 
values, that most of the great fortunes 
originated, and that a rigid adherence to 
the gold standard is the only basis of in- 
dustrial and national prosperity. 

In all sudden financial fluctuations, 
such as is now proposed, it is the poor 
who suffer most, because they are depend- 
ent upon their daily labor, and can least 
afford to lose what little they have saved. 
And the working women are greater suf- 
ferers than the working men, because 
their labor is more poorly paid. Women, 
therefore, should be even more opposed 
than men to the proposed scaling down of 
the purchasing power of the scanty dol- 
lars that they earn. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 





AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN WOMEN. 

The American Woman’s Sound Money 
League has issued the following appeal: 

Women everywhere are requested to 
display the American flag on Oct. 31, asa 
token of their loyalty, and to signalize 
their hope that national honor will be 
maintained at the Presidential election on 
Nov. 3. Thousands of women tax-payers 
and wage earners will suffer, if the na- 
tional credit is impaired by ignorance or 
faithlessness on election day. The Amer- 
ican flag was designed by a woman; it 
should be floated at the mast-head as a 
call to service when danger threatens or 
duty calls. 

Let the bonfire blaze on the night of 
Oct. 31, and in its flashing, let it light the 
Young American of our glorious past, our 
troubled present, and bright future. The 
American Woman’s Sound Money League 
in thirty-one States stands for patriotism, 
education and honor, and its work will 
continue in educational development. 

MARION A. McBrIDE, 
Pres. A. W. 8S. M. L. 
Arlington Heights, Oct. 22, 1896. 





THE SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 


The National Suffrage Bulletin says: 

The second year’s Equal Suffrage Cal- 
endar will be issued this month. It will 
cost a quarter, postpaid, the same as it 
did last year, but will be in every way 
superior. It consists of six sheets of fine 
cardboard, on each side of which a month 
is given. The design is of sunflowers, 
finely drawn, and forming an appropriate 
framework for an oval portrait. Each 
month shows adifferent portrait, men and 
women alternating, with a saying by the 
original of the picture. The whole will 
be printed in sepia, and a yellow silk cord 
will hold the six cards together in such a 
way that they can be easily turned at the 
end of each month. The portrait of our 
blessed, never-flagging Aunt Susan will 
head the list. 

Send your orders to the office of the 
Organization Committee, 106 World Build- 
ing, New York City. 





Your attention is called to the choice 
line of Ladies’ Waists in French Flannel, 
Velvet Cord and Silks, which have been 
received at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place: 
Miss Fisk up to the present time has been 
unable to supply the demand for these 
waists, and an early examination is neces- 
sary. 








‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious:. 





| WALTER BAKER & Co. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS.!T BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 





FREE SILVER. 





(Continued from Third Page.) 

The gold and silver now in use is the 
accumulation of centuries. It cannot be 
doubled in one year nor in fifty years. 
The only prices that would rise at once 
under free coinage are those that are de- 
pendent on the gold price of silver bul- 
lion, namely, wheat, cotton, wool, jute, 
linseed—things that we export in compe- 
tition with India. 

In time the purchasing power of money 
would undoubtedly be somewhat reduced, 
but if you make money scarce, and, there- 
fore, more valuable, you make it harder 
toearn. If you make it more abundant, 
you make it easier to earn. Will you 
sacrifice your wages, your opportunities 
to earn money, or will you sacrifice a 
small part of the purchasing power of 
your savings, if you have any left after 
three years of the gold standard? 

A NEW DANGER 

There is a new danger, however, arising 
out of the low price of silver that is bring- 
ing a competition to our manufactures, 
that is more formidable than anything 
hitherto dreamed of. It is a competition 
against which no tariff and no exemption 
from taxes can protect them. It lies in the 
industrial awakening of Japan, China and 
India. This is the way it operates: 

Japan buys our latest most improved 
machinery, usually only one machine of a 
kind. This is sent to Japan, where it is 
taken to pieces, duplicated and indetinitely 
reduplicated by their imitative workmen. 
The machines are then set up and operated 
by skilled Japanese labor, whose wages 
vary from ten to forty cents a day. 

There are 140 cotton factories in the 
neighborhood of Tokio alone that have 
been equipped in this way with the best 
cotton machinery inthe world. The prod- 
uct of our automatic machinery, operated 
by the cheapest labor on earth, is brought 
to this country. It can be sold here for 
prices that annihilate competition. ‘This 
is bad enough, but it is not all. With 
the proceeds of these sales the Japanese 
buy our silver bullion. We sell it to them 
now at the rate of about fifty cents for 
371 1-4 grains. Our silver dollar contains 
371 1-4 grains of pure silver, so that for 
fifty cents we give them uncoined silver 
enough to make one of our silver dollars. 
The difference between the dollar and 
the lump of silver is that one has been 
alloyed and has the stamp of our Govern- 
ment on it and the other has not. This is 
of no importance to the Japanese. They 
want pure silver to make into their money, 
and the bullion they can buy for fifty 
cents is worth just as much in Japan; it 
will buy just as much of all commodities 
as it would if we had made them pay a 
dollar for it here. They, therefore, make 
100 per cent. on their sales simply by ex- 
changing our money for ‘metal to make 
into their money. 

According to the report of the American 
Board’s Japanese Mission, printed August 
8, 1896, in the New York Sun, $400,000,000 
has been invested this last year in Japan 
in new enterprises or in enlarging old 
ones; $51,000,000 in the month of March 
alone. 

Major McKinley, in his letter of accept- 
ance, boasts that under the influence of 
the McKinley tariff from 1890 to 1892, 
$40,000,000 was invested in this country 
in new enterprises, or in enlarging old 
ones; $20,000,000 a year for United States 
under the gold standard, and $400,000,000 
a year for Japan on a silver basis. Mills 
and factories are springing up on all sides 


in Japan, and are being run night and 


day. 

The Japanese are supplying themselves 
now, with things we used to sell them. 
They are supplying China and the entire 
East. They are driving us out of the mar- 
kets of Europe. They are now attacking 
the markets of America. 

What is true of Japan is also true of 
India, China and even Mexico, in regard 
both to manufactured articles and raw 
materials. 

No tariff here can regain for us our 
markets abroad 

No tariff can protect us from this com- 
petition. Every fall in the price of silver 
adds to the profits of producing and man- 
ufacturing in silver nat ons, and selling 
those products to gold standard countries. 

It also reduces the demand in silver na- 
tions for all our products by increasing 
the price that we must ask for them 
there. 

However we may differ in regard to the 
wisdom of a protective tariff for the 
United States, we all agree in denouncing 
a tariff against ourselves. The difference 
in exchange between gold and silver is 
precisely this: a tariff of 100 per cent.— 
growing greater—against our own goods 
that are sent to silver nations. For in- 
stance, suppose we send to Mexico a stove 
that sells here for $20; we must now 
charge the Mexican $40 in his money for 
that stove, in order to realize $20 in gold 
on that sale. 

But prices in Mexico have not materially 
risen. The Mexican says that our prices 
are getting abominably high. He will not 
buy the stove—he will use his old brazier, 
or his open fireplace, until he can make 
stoves for himself. But he says: If you 
will come here and make your stoves you 
can supply me and double your money 
every time you sell a stove in the United 
States, and your Mexican money will bu, 
as much in Mexico as it ever would. 

American capital and American work- 
men are pouring into Mexico and into 
Japan to profit by just these conditions. 

These are not fairy tales, but facts— 
facts that are vouched for by every consul, 
every missionary, by the letter from Pres- 
ident liiaz of Mexico to the New York 
Joornal of September 11, 1896, and by the 
letter, in the issue of September 17, from 
our Consul General, Thomas T. Crit- 
tenden. 

The Orientals are waging an industrial 
war upon us. There are 1,000 millions of 
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them, living in inconceivable poverty and 
degradation. We give them a bounty of 
100 per cent. on everything they send here. 
and put a tariff of 100 per cent. on every- 
thing we send there, and starve our own 
workers to do it. 

If we are to remain on the gold stand- 
ard, the difference between the price of 
gold and silver and the profits on its ex- 
change must continue to increase. We 
cannot even keep things as they are. All 
our prices must continue to fall, work 
must be harder to get, idleness, poverty 
and crime must inevitably increase. 

If we are to maintain the present policy 
we must raise the wages and industrial 
conditions of 1,000 million Orientals to 
twice our level, or we must sink below 
theirs in order to compete with them in 
production and manufacturing. 

They are flourishing on the decay of 
New England. Has New England no 
word to say in her own defence? Will 
she continue to aid those who are de- 
stroying her? Will she abuse those who 
are trying to warn her? Will she ridicule 
and vilify those who are fighting her battles 
for her? Is this the spirit of New Eng- 
land? Is this the measure of New Eng- 
land’s intelligence, honor and patriotism? 

We are told that if we should coin all 
the silver offered we should go to a silver 
basis, and should sink in some mysterious 
and unexplained way at once to the level 
of China, Japan and Mexico. We are in 
danger of sinking to this level if we do 
not c in silver—not if we do. 

Their civilization is low; ours is high. 
Their people are ignorant and servile; 
ours are intelligent, energetic and inde- 
pendent; but through their increasingly 
abundant money, their conditions are be- 
coming more favorable tu development 
and their people are more relatively pros- 
perous than any other nations. Their 
masses are growing richer—our masses 
are growing poorer. 

Our railroads pass through rich, well- 
populated districts, Mexico’s railroads 
are through poor and sparsely settled 
regions. In 1893 one hundred and fifty of 
our railroads went into the hands of re- 
ceivers, and not one Mexican railroad 
failed. 

Trade and production are active and 
prosperous in silver-using nations. ‘Trade 
and production are stagnant in gold- 
standard countries. 

Shall we fear prosperity then, because 
misery is the fashion in Europe? 

The gold men advocate the gold stand- 
ard in order to make all prices as low as 
possible (increase the purchasing power of 
the dollar). At the same time they advo- 
cate a higher tariff to raise the price of 
our manufactures. Who can we sell to 
then? 

We must have a market for what we 
make, or we must close our factories. 

Farmers constitute one-half of our pop- 
ulation. They are impoverished by the 
low price of their products, caused by the 
gold standard. A tariff will not give them 
better prices for their wheat or cotton. 

Their price is fixed in London, and de- 
pends largely upon the exchange between 
gold and silver! 

If the farmers are so poor that they 
cannot buy the product of your factories 
at low prices, will they buy them quicker 
at high prices ? 

The gold men say then we -will export 
our manufactures— we will have reci- 
procity. But reciprocity is impossible 
under the gold standard, because silver 
nations will not buy our goods on account 
of the great exchange on silver. 

Where, then, can you get your market? 

Under these conditions it is idle to talk 
of not accepting lower wages. If we are 
to remain on the gold standard, it means 
eventual idleness or Asiatic wages for 
American labor. 

If Major McKinley is elected, the rich 
men and corporations of this country can 
make a spurt of prosperity, but it can 
only be a spurt; because its foundation 
will be confidence and credit, and not 
money. 

The silver men say: ‘‘We must have a 
tariff to raise revenues, but we must also 
have a more abundant currency to raise 
prices, to encourage the production of 
wealth, and to stop the ruinous exchange 
between gold and silver. Then our far- 
mers will prosper, and will buy the prod- 
ucts of our factories, and our trade with 
silver-using nations will be stimulated in- 
stead of blighted. 

It is said that we want the best money. 
Most certainly we do ; but the best money 
is that which is most stable in value—not 
that which is growing continually harder 
to get. Gold is constantly increasing in 
value, because the demand for it outstrips 
all possibility of supply. 

Silver men are taunted with wanting 
“cheap money.” 

Yes; we do want cheap money. We 
do not want money that is growing dearer 
every day and harder to earn. We want 
money cheap enough to make it unprofit- 
able to hoard it idle; cheap enough to 
make it absolutely necessary to use it in 
business, in producing wealth and em- 
ploying labor in order to prevent loss ; 
cheap enough to have to work for a living, 


(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 








LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 











AMUSEMENTS. 


souare 1 heatre. 


SQUARE 


Be Fe FARO eccvccssceseeccsessces General Director. 





421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, OCT. 26. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Pirates of Penzance. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 2g§ and socents, according to location. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Oct. 26. FOR TWO WEEKS. 
Annual Engagement of Charles Frohman’s 


N. Y. EMPIRE THEATRE COMP’Y 


First Week. First time in Boston. 
The Latest Comedy-Drama by A. W. Pinero, 


THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Nov. 2. Last Week EMPIRE THEATRE CO. 


Ow Soews SQU ARE THEATREG 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 


Cammencing MONDAY, OCT. 26, 
MAGGIE CLrINnNs, 
Supported by JOHN G. SPARKS, 
in the local melodrama, 

**ON BROADWAY.”’ 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR 
and HOME CONGRESS, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Daily Until Saturday November 7. 
10 A. M.to1o P. M. 
Two Hundred Dealers in Food Products Distrib- 
ute Samples to the People. 

Most distingaished men and women in the land 
porticipate in Home Congress. Mrs. Sarah Tyson 

orer of Philadelphia lectures every afternoon on 
‘Therapeutics of Diet.” 

Five “Centurion” Bicycles given away. 

Four hunared Souvenir Spoons given away 
every day to first four hundred women purchas- 
ing tickets of admission 

Bazane’s magnificent $10,000 water-color of Niag- 
ara Falls on free exhibition. 

A subway filled with attractions for the multitude. 

Salem Cadet, Lafricain’s trigade and Boyle 
O’ Reilley Bands, also the Fadettes, St. Augustine’s 
Band. Knowlton & Allen’s Singing Orchestra, etc. 
Nothing like it since the Peace Jubilee. 

ADIIUSSION a5 CENTS. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 


























School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


a Private or ores e 
lessons if desired. 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
1 ublishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘ Expression,” $1.00 ; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


You can never tell when you send a word- 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 

By an archer blind—be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it will chance to go. 

It may pierce the breast of your dearest 

friend, 

Tipped with its poison or balm; 

To a stranger’s heart in life’s great mart 
It may carry its pain or its calm. 


You never can tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you may not see. 
Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God's productive soil; 
Though you may not know, yet the tree 
shall grow 
And shelter the brows that toil. 


You never can tell what your thoughts will 
do 
In bringing you hate or love; 
For thoughts are things, and their airy 
wings 
Are swifter than carrier dove. 
They follow the law of the universe 
Each thing must create its kind; 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you 
back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
— Munsey’s. 


—_—_<-os- 


HARVESTING ON ROUND TOP. 

It is an old story that has been handed 
down in the annals of the families whose 
ancestors had a part in the great harvest- 
ing, and has so often been repeated with 
pride by the old and listened to with in- 
terest by the young that it has acquired a 
certain dignity. So many have expressed 
the wish that it might be preserved in 
print, that I have endeavored to gratify 
them by noting it down as I heard it from 
the lips of an aged aunt, whose grand- 
mother was one of the harvesters. 

It was a long while ago, when the coun- 
try was new, and when the first little 
detachment from the Boston colony came 
to settle about here. For fear of the 
Indians, who troubled them a little now 
and then, they thought best to build their 
log-houses near together in the bend of 
what was called later the town brook. 

To the north was the great round hill, 
as a protection against the blasts of win- 
ter, and in front a broad sweep of meadow 
that gave the situation its chief attraction. 
On the plateau between stood the log- 
houses of the ‘‘Neighborhood,”’ as it was 
called, and afterwards ‘‘Emerson Neigh- 
borhood,” because it was said that there 
was Emerson blood in every one of the 
original families, and each of these fami- 
lies owned a strip of land beginning on 
Round Top and ending at the Great River. 

At first the men were industrious, and 
set to work with a will to clear the land 
and to make comfortable homes, and to 
establish schools and churches, the little 
settlement being one of the tiny rootlets 
of the great Christian nation that was to 
be. Soon, however, a fellow named Dun- 
can came from no one knew where, and 
took up a tract of land further up the 
brook, where there was a water privilege, 
and instead of the sawmill they were 
planning to have there, he put up a dis- 
tillery to make the good grain raised on 
the new land into liquor. That was the 
opening of a door through which the 
demon of drink inevitably stole in, putting 
an end to all true progress, except such 
as the women were able to make. 

The settlers who came to reinforce the 
pioneers were not of the best; and for the 
children growing up to be young men 
and women there were no advantages but 


such as the mothers were able to give 
them. The girls were bright, industrious 


and good, learning to spin and to weave, 
to knit and to sew, to cook and be thrifty 
housekeepers, and they could read and 
write and figure a little, and had all of 
them much knowledge of the Bible. 

But the boys grew up to hunt, fish, hang 
around the distillery, and to work when 
there was no help for it. Yet they were, 
after all, noble-spirited, handsome fellows 
and they courted the bright girls, and 
there would be a young couple going off 
through the wilderness on horseback to 
the nearest minister, and there would 
gather a “bee” who would, in short order, 
put up a new log-house into whch the 
couple would go, and a new family would 
be established on the same old basis: The 
men having a right to rule and to vote— 
after the towns were incorporated— 
whether they were drunk or suber, and 
the women having a right to work and to 
bate liquor, although this hatred did not 
extend to those who drank it, nor enable 
them to wage a war of extermination. 

To get an adequate yield from the land 
there was, of course, much hard work 
required, and this the men said it was 
impossible for them to do without liquor, 
the effect of which, they said, went off in 
perspiration, leaving no harmful results. 

Among the very few who dared demur 
to this was Tabitha Wells, a young woman 
whose father and mother had both died 
soon after they came to the settlement, 





leaving her in their comfortable log-house 
by herself. There she had remained, 
doing her work indoors and out, cultivat- 
ing what land she could, and having no 
help because she would not allow any one 
who drank liquor upon her premises. 


‘‘Was not my father drowned in crossing | 


the brook, coming home at night from 
the distillery,” she would say, ‘“‘and, in 
consequence, did not my mother pine and 
die of a broken heart? Am I to caress 
the hand that has smitten me?” 

Although she tilled but little land, she 
was blessed with such bountiful crops 
that the men when in their cups said the 
witches helped her, and she was looked 
upon with suspicion; but by the women 
she was loved and respected, in time 
growing to be their leader in thought and 
action. 

In her sweet girlhood Tabitha engaged 
herself in marriage to John Slocum, a 
youth a few years her senior, who at that 
time bade fair to become the one temper- 
ance man in all the neighborhood; but, 
one haying tme, overcome by the in- 
fluence and example of all the others, he 
took his first draught of the stuff made at 
the distillery, and was soon as bad as any 
of them, 

“T will not break my troth with you,” 
said Tabitha, ‘‘but while you drink liquor 
I will neither keep company with you nor 
marry you.” 

This exasperated Slocum, and he de- 
clared to the men that Tab was a high- 
strung filly, and he was better off without 
than with her; but at the same time his 
love for her increased with his respect, and 
although he durst not go upon her prem- 
ises, he managed to see her often, and 
treated her with the utmost respect and 
politeness. She would allow no lovering. 

At length there came to the colony a 
woman of German descent, claiming some 
distant relationship with the Emersons, 
who was well educated, and, opening a 
school in Tabitha’s house, she made her 
home there. 

A very bright woman was Madam 
Vaughn. ->he had seen a gvod deal of 
the world, and many people. She was 
probably a refugee, but, although that 
was thought of, no one knew for sure, 
and she lived on unmolested; very silent 
and quiet with the men, but putting a 
great many independent ideas into the 
minds of the women, and talking of 
woman’s rights in a way to induce them 
to rebel again&St their present wrongs. 

‘““Most women will submit from force of 
habit,” she said, ‘tand will not accept the 
rights they have to bring up their families 
properly, and to maintain orderly Chris- 
tian homes. The women here have a 
right to protest again-t the goings on of 
the men, and to demand that they give up 
liquor, and go to work in a true manly 
fashion to bring this township up to a 
level with the towns all around you in 
improvements and in morals and religion. 
You don’t want to be a town of logs while 
your neighbors are living in frame houses, 
but you will be, as long as a distillery 
takes the place of a sawmill in your 
midst.”’ 

The year before, ithad transpired in the 
Emerson neighborhood that there was 
not grain enough for the breadstuff and 
the liquor also, so in the autumn the men 
put their heads together and planned to 
clear the whole of Round Top and sow it 
to rye, that they might not come short at 
the distillery. 

The brush had been burned off, but the 
logs and stumps had been left, and the 
grain sown around in the deep, rich soil 
that had been loosened with pick-ax and 
spade, but not plowed, as it was too 
rough. 

“Drunken works, drunken’ works!”’ 
Madam Vaughn would say, ‘tall done by 
the help of liquor, that more liquor may 
follow! What can we do about it?” 

In the spring it seemed as if every ker 
nel of grain that had been sown came up 
with a purpose toshow what could be done 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

“It isa lesson to us!’? Madam Vaughn 
would say, as it grew and grew until the 
bearded heads all swayed evenly together 
above the rocks and logs and stumps, 
making of the great round hill a beautiful 
and wonderful sight. ‘‘We must rise above 
our surroundings if we are to accomplish 
our purposes in the world.”’” And overand 
over she said: ‘‘What are we to do about 
that beautiful crop?” 

“We might burn it,’’ some one sug- 
gested. ‘It is ripening now, and we could 
easily set the logs and stumps on fire.” 

“No, that would be wrong. It would be 
waste. Let us ask the Lord. He will 
show us the way. He has given us a good 
season and a heavy crop, enough for some 
good purpose, if only we could bring it 
about.” 

The haying in the neighborhood had all 
been done, after a fashion, and the men 
had gone to the distillery for a holiday, as 
it was their habit to do after finishing one 
piece of work, before beginning another- 

“The brawling of the nen from the 
distillery can be heard even here,” said 
Tabitha. ‘‘It is hard telling what they 





will do before night if they get as noisy as 
this so early in the morning.” 

‘‘And they have taken some of the boys 
with them for the first time. It is a great 
shame,’ replied Madam Vaughn. ‘It 
seems to me there must be some way 
for us to put a stop to such things. 
That I do not accomplish more must be 
because I have no men folks of my own in 
whom I am particularly interested. I do 
not pray in faith; and it may be the same 
way with you, Tabitha.” 

“There is some one in whom I have a 
deep interest, but there seems to be no 
way in which I can help him toa better 
life,” and Tabitha related her brief love 
episode. 

“Let us call the women together and 
talk it over,”’ said Madam Vaughn. ‘The 
men have continual holidays, but the 
women work from year’s end to year’s end, 
This shall be the women’s day.” 

So they made a rally; there were foot- 
paths, the nearest cut between all the 
houses. No one took time to go by the 
road, and in a surprisingly short while 
all the women in the neighborhood were 
assembled in Tabitha’s neat kitchen. 

“It is easy to talk and to sigh and to 
weep,’’ said Mother Phillips, ‘*but what 
can we do that will be of effect?” 

“Harvest the rye ourselves,” said ‘Tab- 
itha, 

“That would please them too well,” 
said some one else. 

“We would do it for good luck. It 
would be the first stroke of work without 
liquor.”’ 

“IT have often used the reaping hook in 
my own country,’’ said one who had not 
been over long. 

“It is the full of the moon,’’ suggested 
another. 

‘‘And the men, tired with their day at 
the distillery, will go to bed with the 
hens” 

‘‘And we can reap the rye, there are so 
many of us, between moonrise and dawn,”’ 
decided Tabitha. ‘I myself, if I set out, 
can reap as much as any man in the set- 
tlement.”’ 

“Women have ‘rights,’’’ said Madam 
Vaughn. “Let us take the right to reap 
that grain. We have asked that it may be 
done without the help of liquor. The 
Lord has given us the opportunity and 
shown us the way. Let us ask Him to 
bless our undertaking. 

They all knelt, in their blue and white 
check, home-made linen gowns, on the 
white sanded floor, and when they again 
stood up, looking into each other’s faces, 
there was not the shadow of a doubt any- 
where remaining. 

“Now go home and prepare food for 
our midnight meal,’ said Madam Vaughn, 
who was a born leader, and ‘Tabitha 
added: ‘‘And [ will heat my chimney 
oven, and you can bring your food here 
and cook it when it is prepared.” 

This was done; and while the brown 
bread and beans were baking, and the beef, 
pork and Indian pudding were boiling, 
they prayed, asking the Lord for strength 
of body to do the work, and strength of 
mind to carry out their purpose. 

The lords of creation came home, as 
they were expected to, very much the 
worse for liquor, and tumbled into bed. 
The women milked the cows, made every- 
thing snug, and taking their sickles and 
their food, started for the mountain. 

As they reached the border of the great 
grain field, Madam Vaughn said: ‘*Away 
among the German Alps they have the 
pretty custom of blessing the harvest. 
They have a priest, to be sure, who 
sprinkles incense upon a fire of fagots 
kindled upon a rock, and with a green 
branch sprinkles holy water in the air. It 
is beautiful always to show our depend- 
ence upon God; and this we feel, and 
while we work we may lift up our hearts 
in silent prayer, with the certainty that 
our supplications will be heard, and that 
this harvest the Lord will surely bless.”’ 

Then, one by one, silently and swiftly, 
they set to work. There was no talking, 
and there could be no racing, for there 
were so many obstacles that each one 
worked as she could. 

At midnight they ate their dinner, and 
never meal tasted sweeter than that by 
the light of moon and stars. 

Then they got to work again, and as the 
first cock crew, away in the cluster of low 
houses in the bend of the brook, the grain 
was flat, and they made haste for home, 
all agreeing to kindle a fire and to go at 
once about breakfast, under the pretense 
of the men having a hard day before them 
and needing an early start. 

It was not yet sunrise when the men of 
the neighborhood set out for the moun- 
tain, each man with a stone jug and a 
sickle. 

They were cross from the excesses of 
the day before, and bragged and boasted 
and bet as to who would do the most, and 
argued as to who should strike in first, as 
if they were to reap on the smooth velvet 
sward of the meadow. 

As they reached the great flat rock 
where the women had eaten their lunch 
they set their jugs in a row and ‘‘chose 
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up,”’ with two smooth sticks, to see who 
should have the first stroke. 

It fell to Will Battles, and, as he seizeda 
reaping hook and ran for the field, he 
swore a great oath that no man should hit 
his heels. 

One after another they rushed after him, 
so that he should not get a stroke ahead; 
but stopped, appalled, at the edge of the 
field, for not a single golden head of grain 
was standing to nod a welcome to the ris- 
ing sun. The great black stumps and 
logs were everywhere, and all about 
among them the rough ground was covered 
with a carpet of yellow sheaves. 

“This field was never cut by hand of 
man,”’ said Colonel Emerson. ‘*How short 
the stubble is! Tab Wells and Madam 
Vaughn must have reaped it with their 
tailoring shears. It is witches’ work.”’ 

“We will see,” said old Gideon Fisk. 
‘“*Witches’ work always proves itself. 
Grain reaped by witches cannot be bound. 
It comes ‘heads and butts—heads and 
butts.’ That is how the ‘witch shears’ 
cut.” 

“That is right,’ said Sam Fletcher, who 
was ‘master pious’? when he had been 
drinking. ‘It must have been cut by 
angels. Some one has been prayin’.”’ 

“So they have,’ said litthe Ed Trask, 
the youngest one in .the company. ‘“‘I 
heard them yesterday when I came up 
from the distillery after dad’s jugs. There 
was a powerful meetin’ at Tab’s. I heard 
Madam Vaughn pray that confusion might 
take the rum jugs, and that the harvest 
might be made without liquor.” 

“Well,” said Sam Fletcher, ‘‘I will tell 
you what I think. That prayer must be 
answered. We won’t say a word to the 
women folk, but we will leave the jugs 
where they are as long as the hill shall 
stand, and we will go to work and bind 
this grain, and never as long as we live let 
the women know that we found it cut for 
us.”’ 

So to work they went with a will—and 
soon the women, looking out, saw rows of 
sheaves dotting the edge of the field, and 
they could see that the men were piling 
the logs into heaps about the stumps. 

When at length they came to dinner, 
the women were gratified, but not sur- 
prised (for they had prayed in faith), to 
see by the deportment of the men, young 
and old, that they had abstained from 
liquor during the morning. 

As they started again for the mountain, 
one waited for another under the great 
white ash-tree in the centre of the neigh- 
borhood until all were assembled, and 
they had a conclave. At length little Ed 
Trask was sent to ask the women to join 
them, and when they came, thoroughly 
astonished now, for they were not in the 
habit of being considered by the men 
Colonel Emerson said: 

“T happened once to hear my kins- 
woman, Madam Vaughn, tell of a custom 
somewhere in the mountains, where she 
was when a child, of blessing the harvest, 
and we are heaping up the logs as fast as 
we can get the grain into stacks, and we 
think by sundown we shall be ready to 
make a great bonfire, and we should like 
it if you would all come out then, and as 
we have no parson, if Madam Vaughn 
would bless the haryest.”’ 

“IT cannot do just as it was done there,” 
said Madam Vaughn. ‘‘I will do the best 
I can, and I hope it may be acceptable to 
the Lord.” 

‘And we women would gladly turn in 
and help about the binding this after- 
noon,’ said Tab, ‘and that would make 
sure of the whole lot being cleared, and 
would give more time for the log-rolling.”’ 

“Just as you will,’ said the Colonel; so 
the women followed on up the mountain, 
and were so deft-handed in gathering and 
in binding the sheaves that by mid-after- 
noon it all stood in even stocks on a little 
plateau at the foot of the hill, where, after 
it had dried off in the sun for a few days, 
it would be threshed on the hard earth; 
for then there were no threshing floors. 

At length the fires were kindled, and as 
the blue smoke, followed by the ruddy 
flames, curled in and out among the great 
logs like living things, Madam Vaughn, 
who had been shelling out the heads of 
grain in her apron, said: ‘Il have no in- 
cense for the fire, and good grain I will 
not burn, for that would be waste; but I 
will burn the chaff, and the grain 1 will 
scatter to the winds and will repeat the 
Parable of the Sower, and we will sing the 
91st Psalm, and I will pray for God’s 
blessing upon us, upon our township, 
upon the harvest, and upon those who 
shall come after us.” 

“She talks like a parson, now, don’t 
she?”’ whispered Sam Fletcher. 

Colonel Emerson made a swift motion 
with his hand, as Madam Vaughan, tall 
and stately, scattered the chaff into the 
flames, and simultaneously each man 
dashed his stone jug on the great rock in 
the midst of the fire, and the stuff flashed 
up blue and lurid like ‘fire of hell,” one 
of the old women said. 

As Madam Vaughn was slowly and im- 
pressively repeating the parable, her little 
audience gazed upon her with such hun- 
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gry, awe full eyes, as if they were seeking 
for a lesson for themselves, that she went 
on though the whole of the 13th ‘of 
Matthew, and as she read the 41st verse 
a light shone from the northward, and 
looking in that direction they saw the dis- 
tillery in flames. 

Then what a shout went up, and they 
broke into the singing of that wonderfnl 
Psalm of deliverance and of safety! 

Afterward it was said by some that 
Tab’s voice and that of her lover were not 
heard in the singing, but it was a time of 
great excitement, and no one could tell, 
and it was never known how the distillery 
took fire. 

As they were gaing down the mountain, 
all, men and women, were united in prais- 
ing God that the harvesting on Round 
Top had been done without liquor, and 
that now there was no distillery where 
liquor could be made, and that a saw and 
grist mill must inevitably follow. 

The harvesting went on, the women 
helping with cheerful hearts. At one 
house after another there was a harvest 
supper, but without one drop of liquor, 
and then followed the threshing and the 
milling, and it was said that never had so 
many wedding cakes been made of a crop 
of rye. 

That came about because the bright 
girls who had been following Tab’s ex- 
ample, and refusing to share their own 
pure love with a love for liquor, followed 
it still—and their weddings followed in 
the train of hers. 

The winter following was that of the 
great revival, and they were able in the 
spring to build a meeting house and hire 
a minister. The grain that was to go to 
the distillery found a good market. There 
was sledding on the river from December 
until April, and it was the year of great 
blessing. 

At the dedication of the meeting-house, 
Colonel Emerson told how the angels 
reaped the rye on Round Top, and then 
Madam Vaughn, to the astonishment of 
the visiting brethren, exercised her right 
to speak in meeting and tell the women’s 
side of the story. 

The old minister, who came forty miles 
through the wilderness on horseback to 
bless the church, said: 

“The grain was reaped by angels, for 
such women I have never seen in all my 
travels, to work and cook and keep house 
and bring up families, and to pray and to 
repeat Scripture, and to sing psalms and 
to exhort. Such women, it will be seen, 
are to keep the new nation in the line of 
progress, and hold it stanch for God.” 

The men said little, but they were proud 
of their mothers and wives and daughters, 
and rejoiced in the better times that the 
absence of rum had brought; and not one 
turned back to the old way. 

Even to this day you will never hear the 
men say in our neigborhood, in the lofty 

yay some men have - just because a human 
being is a woman—that she is not of quite 
so much consequence; you know how 
some men talk, 

Those old families all prospered. The 
women were considered as much as the 
men, and it is astonishing to those who 
have an interest in genealogy to find how 
many promising people to day are in some 
way connected with the angels who reaped 
the rye on ‘“‘Round Top” at the full of the 
moon— Springfield Republican. 


Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, over- 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
tated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needed 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, invii - 


orating stream to the nerves, muscles and 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the weak and broken down sys- 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


’ ° are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with k:ood’s Sarsaparilla. 

















MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocker, M.D., author of 
‘*HLypnotism,”’ etc. 


This is an wausual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1.50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 
A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and | 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autegran writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cioth | At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 
Patmos or the Unveiling 
By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of ‘Spiritual 
Manifestations ” ** Redeemer and Redeemed’? 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLirTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather. etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 
THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 
By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown Author of ‘‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
‘Beneath Old Rooftrees’’ 1s a most delightful view 
of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 
in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable anys 
experience. The boo is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the * Burial of the British dead at 
Lincoln ;” “‘Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 
at Menotomy ;” and “The site of the house where 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 
coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” , 
The whole makes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 
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which every true American is justly proud 
Maria Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 

As an astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. : 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 


By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion” 
‘God’s Image in Man” ‘*Edward Burton” “The 

® Political Economy of Natural Law” etc. Cloth 
$1.25 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St.. New York City, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our spetiat offer, and show it to all your 
¢ 


friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patronsof HouSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER ‘ 
Of particulars as to how these prémiums are 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


House and Home, pyiaoeipui, pa.’ 9 
AY Seo oe ae eh aaa ate 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado Mo, 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Squall Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avick Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 
— 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A DOVE AND HIS MATE. 
In a letter to the Spectator, signed 
Idonea Widdrington, and written from 
Newton-on-the-Moor, Felton, Northumber- 


This volume contains sixty Armenian | !and, England, the following story is told 
poems, most of which have never before | to show that the ideal dove does not exist 


been put into English. They represent a | 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 


century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lifsignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
oy i as very faithful—Dr. MZ. S. Gadériel, editor of 
“Haik.”” 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of: whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in catrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—JSos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—BSoston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
— of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting precast of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itis areal service to let Americans and 
inglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A‘%. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unenpocted beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘’he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—C/icage Post. 

The great symeethy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the Goapent 
qualities of the Armenian character. 1hey show 

orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent as; iration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.- Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—/N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a mae fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet weneertan profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. .. . Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/¢i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most inte. esting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Caméridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental 1n the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their mery- . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as ttese. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 

. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

— before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of an, country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: ‘I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Mr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
aay people in a new manner, along new 

ines.’ 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


‘it was like Penelope’s web, 





only for poets and idealists, but is a real 
fact in natural history: 

I kept a pair of doves in a large cage in 
my room, where they lived for many years 
in the greatest harmony and peace, and 
successfully reared many nests of young 
ones. They were accustomed to fly about 
the room at liberty, and were well ac- 
quainted with every article in it, and had 
their favorite spots for lighting and sit- 
ting. 

One morn ng the hen dove died quite 
suddenly and painlessly. I removed her 
from her cage and laid her on her back on 
the top of my. piano to await her burial. 
The cock dove became very restless, flut- 
tering about the cage and making those 
curious noises—half coo, half fuss—which 
doves do when they wish for something 
they have not got; so I opened the door 
and let him out, He instantly flew to his 
dead mate, and lighting by her side, be- 
gan to coo vigorously over her dead body, 
burying his bill in her feathers, and try- 
ing by every art to wake her back to the 
loving caresses with which she had been 
used to answer him. After keeping this 
up for some time with no avail (and very 
piteous it was to watch), he flew off 
around the room asif in search of some- 
thing, finally alighting on the mantel- 
shelf, where—it being winter—I had a 
vase filled with a large bunch of feathery, 
fancy grasses of all sorts, peacocks’ feath- 
ers, rushes, everlasting flowers, heather, 
and all the rubbish that one collects 
through the summer, in order to remind 
one through the winter of brighter days. 

He began sorting these out with his 
bill, scattering them right and left, and 
finally selecting the largest of the yellow 
everlasting flowers, flew with it and placed 
it on the dead dove’s breast. Having ar- 
ranged this to his satisfaction, he cooed 
over her again and then flew back to the 
vase, choosing this time a small peacock’s 
feather, which he laid upon her. Back- 
wards and forwards he flew, carrying 
every time a spray of grass, a flower, a 
feather, a twig, till he had nearly covered 
his mate from sight, and as the fluttering 
of his wings blew the light material away 
each time he approached the funereal pile, 
he had to collect the whole mass, and re- 
place it, each time before he left to get 
more. It was truly a touching sight. I 
called several of the household in to see 
it, who were amazed and saddened as they 
watched it. 

At night I put him into his cage again, 
letting him out next day. No sooner was 
he free than he began again at once, and 
worked hard over it the whole day. But 
a fruitless 
task, for what he did one moment he undid 
the next by his own flutterings. On the 
third day I took the dead hen away and 
buried her, thinking that when the body 
was removed, the cock would forget her 
and settle down again; but what was my 
surprise when, on letting him out next 
day, I found he still continued to decorate 
the spot where his mate had lain, cooing 
over it in the same way as he had done 
when she lay there indeed. This he kept 
up for two days, and then settled down to 
mope in his lonely cage. 

I got him another mate. He pecked 
her a bit at first, but finally took to her, 
and they live peaceably together, though 
he never seemed to care for her in the 
way he had for the first one. He died 
before her, a year or two later, leaving on 
my mind a lasting impression of the fond- 
ness of the dove for its mate. 


HUMOROUS. 


“That is a fine attitude,’ the Indianap- 
olis Journal makes a dog say to an indig- 
nant cat; ‘‘but it does not deceive me for 
aninstant. You never rode a bicycle in 
your life.”’ 


**T believe he had two sons: one of them 
was lost at sea, and the other became 
Vice-President of the United States.”’ 
“And, of course, neither of them was 
heard of afterward?’’— Truth. 


“Why, Jacky, open the door, and let 
Katy in. Don’t you see it’s raining?” 
cried Jacky’s mother. ‘I can’t, mamma,” 
said Jacky. ‘‘We are playing Noah’s Ark. 
I’m Noah, and Katy is the sinners; and 
she must stay out in the wet.’’—Harper’s 
Round Table. 


The Episcopalians first used stained 
glass in their windows, and for that reason 
the Scotch looked upon stained glass as 
something of unholy origin. A Presbyte- 
rian minister had been bold enough to in- 
troduce this innovation. He asked one of 
his women parishioners how she liked it. 
“Ay!” she said. “Ou, ay! it is bonny. 
Eh! but I prefer the giess jist as God 
made it!”’ 

The palm for absent-mindedness is taken 
by a learned German whom acomic Berlin 
paper calls Professor Dusel, of Bonn. One 





day the professor noticed his wife placing 
a large bouquet on his desk. “What does 
that mean?’’ he asked. ‘*Why,”’ she ex- 
claimed, “don’t you know that this is the 
anniversary of your marriage?” ‘Ah, in- 
deed, is it?’’ said the professor, politely. 
‘Kindly let me know when yours comes 
around, and | will try to reciprocate the 
favor!” 


The “‘gentleman farmer,”’ so called, has 
to put up with many jokes at his expense 
in print. In real life he is not often treat- 
ed to speeches as amusing as one which 
recently came to our ears. Before leaving 
his place for a winter visit to gayer scenes, 
the “farmer’’ of the anecdote called his 
Hibernian head man, and said: “Flynn, I 
have to be away fora fortnigh. I hope 
everything will run smoothly on the farm,” 
“Oh,” said Flynn, heartily, “ye don’t do 
a bit o’ harm, sir, when you're here?” — 
Youth's Companion. 





SICK HEADACHES RELIEVED. 

Brighton, Mass., Oct. 4, 1896. ‘‘1 can- 
not speak too highly of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which I have found to be worth 
double its price. I have also been much 
pleased with Hood’s Pills, and they have 
given me relief from headache, and I al- 
ways use them in my family.’””’ Wm. 
Humphrys, Taylor St. 





Hoop’s PILis act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
a 
THE ZOOSCOPE AT THE FOOD FAIR. 


Walking through the World’s Food Fair, 
on the lookout for the marvelous, one 
naturally stops to see the Zoéscope, or 
rather the wonders it displays. It passes 
almost beyond the marvelous. As the 
people live on the canvas, one thinks it 
real life indeed. The surf dashing in at 
Far Rockway is water, for example, to the 
observer, so realistic is the effect. And 
the bathers — how life-like they look! 
How is it done—this making life where 
there is none? There is a 2000 candle 
power arc-lamp, through whose lens the 
light is magnitied 600 times. The pictures 
pass in front of the light of this lamp at 
the rate of 40 per second, over two sprock- 
eted wheels, just like an endless belt 
passes over the wheels in factories. These 
pictures are painted by hand on a cel- 
luloid film, which is the belt, just as an 
artist would paint them on canvas, and 
then they are burned in by a peculiar 
process. The film is from 50 to 60 feet 
long, an inch or so wide, and contains 
from 750 to 780 pictures, and is trans- 
parent instead of opaque as in the Kineto- 
scope. When the pictures are thrown 
upon the screen, if the sea is represented, 
it rolls or surges just like the sea; if it is 
a scene on Broadway, the pedestrians and 
trucks move by; if it is a dancing girl, 
she dances, And all the scenes are actual. 
The original photographs from which the 
pictures were printed were taken at the 
rate of 50 per second or 3,000 per minute. 
But then, photography is still ia its in- 
fancy, and the wonders of electricity are 
yet unknown. The Zodéscope is very ac- 
curately adjusted and is very delicate. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. colleges. 
ve year, Sept. 16, "96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in 95.) 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


— ~—y 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I'1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Voerures Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, eriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi' 

to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Time is Money 
*» SAVE IT & 


——BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy=-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 





This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues. — 


TAYLOR, DelERITTE & HAGAR. 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclinin 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver. 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





Ss ARTHMOKE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

or full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Host snneyorenss St. 
Po . ‘ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. cootember o2nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newton, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7usNat 
Union Station, Causeway Street. ; 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 





The Legal Status 


oo 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGe A. O. ErnsT. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 

Frail POWTEERY et eC 

, rely a - 

itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 

—-. Two or three packages do it. 

rice, 50 conte Ber gee , or three for $1. Sent 

by mail, 4 . The iley Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 
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FREE SILVER. 





(Concluded from Fifth Page. 


instead of fattening on the calamities of 
wealth-producers. 

That sort of cheap money is the best 
money in the world—then it is a servant; 
now it is master. 

We are told that under free coinage we 
could not maintain the parity between 
gold and silver. 

The main purpose of bimetallism, or 
the double standard, is te increase the 
volume of money, thereby making it diffi- 
cult to ‘‘corner,” and making it more 
stable in fixing prices. 

Under bimetallism the debtor is given 
the choice of paying his debt in either 
gold er silver, whichever happens at the 
time and place of payment to be the 
cheaper. This is sometimes silver and 
sometimes gold. 

The whole demand for money is thereby 
thrown upon the cheaper metal, which 
immediately tends to raise its price. De- 
mand being withdrawn from the dearer 
metal, its price necessarily falls so that 
there is a constant tendency toward parity 
with the inevitable result that the value 
of the metals cannot widely separate. 

The policy of the various Secretaries of 
the Treasury since 1878 has been to give 
to the creditor the choice of the kind of 
money he should be paid. He naturally 
prefers the dearer kind. Demand for the 
dearer metal is thereby increased, making 
its price still higher, and demand for the 
cheaper metal being withdrawn, its price 
falls still lower. 

Our various kinds of money are kept at 
a parity now, not because of this policy, 
but in spite of it. They are kevt at a par- 
ity by the intense demand for legal tender 
dollars; not because silver dollars and 
greenbacks are redeemable in gold. 

For seventy years France kept gold and 
silver at a practical parity all through the 
vast influxes of gold from California and 
Australia in the fifties and of silver from 
Mexico and our Western States in the six- 
ties. France did it with only thirty mil- 
lions of people and a country half as large 
as Texas. 

We are seventy millions. We have enor- 
mous territory and unlimited resources. 
We can do it alone if we have but the wis- 
dom and courage—if we are worthy de- 
scendants of Revolutionary heroes. In 
1776, and again in 1812, England sought 
to humble us by force of arms. She failed. 
During the civil war her influence and aid 
were given to disrupt the Union. That 
also failed. In every time of trouble she 
has assailed and ridiculed us. She has 
been silenced only by being conquered. 

But what she could not do by shot and 
shell and open hostility, she is now doing 
by financial strategy and cunning. She is 
now humbling—aye, she is enslaving us 
by debts. 

Our forefathers revolted against her in- 
dustrial tyranny when they were weak, 
divided and defenseless, and they defied 
her. Now that we are strong and great, 
how long shall we impotently beg, entreat 
and implore her for financial codperation 
in place of financial tyranny? Have we no 
national self-respect to maintain? Have 
we no fire in our blood to resent confisca- 
tion and robbery? Have we no patriotism 
in our hearts to defend our country from 
impending disaster? 

The gold standard induces the hoarding 
of money by constantly increasing its value. 

It discourages the production of wealth 
and employment of labor by lowering 
prices of all property. 

It paralyzes manufactures and trade by 
giving a bonus to our most dangerous 
rivals. 

It breeds trusts and monopolies by in- 
creasing unfair competition. 

It confiscates more and more of the 
property of debtors for the undue benefit 
of creditors, by increasing the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

It induces a condition of great wealth 
and extreme poverty, which threatens the 
very life of the nation. 

This is the gold standard, and yet its 
advocates claim to demand only “honest 
money.”’ 

Is that “honest money” that doubles 
every debt in the land? 

Is that “honest money” that bankrupts 
our business men, and turns thousands 
of willing workers into beggars? 

Is that “honest money” that extracts 
half the value out of every bit of property 
or product owned by our farmers and 
planters? 

Is that “honest money” that enriches 
the rich and impoverishes the poor? 

If this is honest, let us revise the dic- 
tionary and the moral code! 

The gold men say that the silver dollar 
is a dishonest dollar, and that free coinage 
means repudiation. Then they say: ‘‘Oh, 
we need bimetallism, but we can do 
nothing alone. If England will join with 
us we re auite willing to coin silver on 
equal terms with gold.”’ 

If the silver dollar is dishonest and free 
silver does mean repudiation, why do 
they want it at all, with England’s aid or 
without it? Does it require only Eng- 
land’s coéperation to make dishonesty 
honest and repudiation honorable? 

If we must depend, then, on the will of 
England for our most important legisla- 
tion, our republic is a failure—aye, more, 
it has ceased to exist, and we have become 
a dependency of Great Britain. 

The silver men say: “This country 
needs bimetallism. Prosperity cannot be 
restored without it. The only way to 
reach bimetallism is to treat the metals 
exactly alike, namely, by the free and un- 
restricted coinage of silver by this country 
alone, and they say, By the grace of God 
we can do anything that is lawful and for 
the welfare of the American people.” 

Will you vote for an English system of 
finance that will bring profit only to 
money lenders and to the hordes of Asia, 
that will bring idleness or Asiatic wages 
to American labor, that will bring more 
poverty, more wretchedness, more crime 








to this country, or will you vote for an 
American system of finance, for American 
wages, the highest in the world, for pros- 
perity for the American ‘‘plain people,” 
for a revival of business and a renewal of 


hope? 
Think of it, fellow citizens. Read both 
sides. Investigate and discuss it. 


There is nothing in the world so vital 
to each one of you individually. 

Upon it depends your chances for work, 
your rate of wages, the price of your prop- 
erty, your measure of prosperity, and your 
children’s opportunities for advancement. 

The money lenders have combined to 
fasten the gold standard upon us. 

They are but few, but they are power- 
ful. They understand the situation; they 
have money to pour out like water; they 
have influence; they have authority; they 
stand in high places. 

The American people must learn the 
lesson of money now or they are lost. 

We have truth, right and justice on our 
side, but we must have rigid organization 
and unfaltering faithfulness. 

We must disregard all minor differences. 
We must suppress all petty jealousies. 
We must unite on this one fundamental 
principle if we would save our liberty and 
regain prosperity. 

The result depends upon every man in- 
dividually. Every man counts one, and 
‘one with God is a majority.” 

And high over all we have the promise, 
**The wicked shall not always prosper, but 
he that worketh iniquity shall be de- 
stroyed.”’ 

AUTHORITIES ON THE QUANTITY THEORY 
OF MONEY. 

John Locke (Work, Vol. V., page 59) : 
‘*For the value of money in general is the 
quantity of all the money in the world in 
proportion to all the trade.” 

John Stuart Mill (‘‘Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy,” Vol. IL., pages 29-30): ‘*The 
value or purchasing power of money 
depends .. . ondemandand supply... . 
Money is bought and sold like other 
things, whenever other things are bought 
and sold for money. ... The supply of 
money .. . is all the money in circulation 
at the time. ... If the whole money in 
circulation was doubled, prices would be 
doubled, . . . If there were less money in 
the hands of the community and the same 
amount of goods to be sold, less money 
altogether would be given for them and 
they would be sold at lower prices.”’ 

Robert Giffen, a gold monometallist, 
says in chapter on “Standard Money,” 
page 218: “In this sense, to say that the 
quantity of money regulates prices is only 
the same thing as to say of any article that 
is bought or sold, that its quantity is 
material factor in determining its value.” 

David Humes the historian, says: ‘It is 
the proportion between the circulating 
money and the commodities in the market 
which determine the price.”’ 

John Stuart Mill (**Political Economy’’): 
“The value of money, other things being 
the same, varies inversely as its quantity; 
every increase of quantity lowering the 
value, and every diminution raising it ina 
ratio exactly equivalent.” 

Ricardo (Reply to Bosanquet): ‘The 
value of money in any country is deter- 
mined by the amount existing. ‘That com- 
modities would rise or fall in price in pro- 
portion to the increase or diminution of 
money, I assume as a fact that is incon- 
trovertible.”’ 

Prof. De Colange (‘‘American Cyclopedia 
of Commerce—Money”’): “The rate at 
which money exchanges for other things 
is determined by its quantity.” 

William Huskisson (in ‘The Deprecia- 
tion of the Currency,” 1819), Sir James 
Graham, ‘Torrens, Prof. Sedgwick, of 
Cambridge University, Prof. Stanley Jev- 
ons, all expressly accept this theory of the 
value of money as fundamental as the law 
of supply and demand, of which it is a 
part, or as the law of gravitation itself. 

Prices of various commodities do not 
necessarily fall uniformly with a decreas- 
ing volume of money, though the general 
average of prices would keep a steady 
relation to that diminution. Some things, 
by reason of limited supply and impera- 
tive demand, might keep nearly their 
former prices, but other things, of greater 
production, but especially articles of lux 
ury, would fall in price even more than 
the contraction might seem to warrant. 
In this way the price of necessities falls 
much more slowly than the price of lux- 
uries, which benefits the rich and op- 
presses the poor. 

All forms of credit devices, checks, 
drafts, bills of exchange, bank discounts, 
etc., in so much as they perform the office 
of money, affect prices by their greater or 
less amount. 





-_-- _——_—_—-_ 


THE BALLOT AND “INDIRECT IN- 
FLUENCE.” 

Shall the woman of the present day— 
educated, trained, specialized, as never any 
previous race of women—continue to be 
a second-hand, irresponsible factor in the 
government, eternally coaxing and cajol- 
ing some man to represent her instead of 
himself at the ballot-box, and begging and 
pleading before legislative bodies, which 
owe her no service because she had no 
part in their election? Wi] the influence 
cease when it becomes an active power? 

By what logic can any one argue that 
the political influence of woman would 
not be so strong or so effective if she pos- 
sessed the franchise? On the contrary, 
not only would this influence be directly 
expressed at the ballot-box, but her opin- 
ions on all public matters would have 
infinitely more weight with men if they 
counted for as much as their own on 
election day. 

A delegation of Wyoming women called 
on Major McKinley a few days ago. They 
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did not present him with a bouquet of 
pinks and tell him he should have their 
prayers, but they said, in a straightforward 
way, ‘‘We’re glad you’re nominated, and 
we’re going to vote for you;’’ and nobody 
in the crowd seemed to have any the less 
respect for them because they had votes 
instead of “indirect influence.’’— Mrs. Ida 
A. Harper, in San Francisco Daily Chron- 
icle. 


———eS 


THE MINERVA MEDICA. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

I am moved to correct mistakes in your 
kind notice of the poster for the N. E. 
Hosp tal Fair. Miss Elizabeth H. Bartol 
is the artist, and the design represents the 
Minerva Medica—the Goddess of Medicine 
—who was one with the Goddess of War 
and of the Useful Arts. She fitly typifies 
the work of the woman physician. There 
are many statues representing this charac- 
ter, from which Miss Bartol has taken the 
appropriate emblems. _E. D. CHENEY. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., Oct. 22, 1896. 








<a 
THE PACIFIC COAST WOMAN’S PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 


About six years ago the Pacific Cuast 
Woman’s Press Association was formed, 
with this avowed object: ‘*The promotion 
of acquaintance, good-fellowship and co- 
operation among the women writers of 
this coast, and the advancement of their 
professional interests.” And the Associ- 
ation has proved a delightful club for its 
members. At its recent convention, Mrs. 
Frances Fuller Victor gave a valuable 
paper containing interesting data concern- 
ing its work. Mrs. Victor herself is an 
illustration of the fact that much of the 
intellectual work of woman, like the 
physical, is counted to man. Mrs. Victor 
wrote six of the Hubert Bancroft Pacific 
Coast Histories. Much of the investiga- 
tion and all the literary work of those six 
volumes are hers alone. Without the 
Woman’s Press Association, the world 
would never have found it out. 

After a few years the Southern mem- 
bers withdrew and formed a separate As- 
sociation, that of Southern California. It 
seemed better, because it saves them time 
and expense. 

We have 125 members now, 92 active, 
and the others life or honorary. They 
contribute to literary, religious, musical, 
scientific and reform publications, and to 
about two hundred dailies. They are 
represented in forty-two monthlies—lit- 
erary, scientific, political and special. 
Some twenty are or have been editors. 

A few have written children’s stories,and 
better children’s stories than these, espe 
cially Nellie Blessing Eyster’s, cannot be 
found. Fewer have written dramas; two 
or three have written on musical subjects; 
one writes on art, alsois an artist; four are 
illustrators, two are professors in natural 
sciences, and several have skill in the his- 
trionic art. Over forty have published 
books, and over seventy-six volumes have 
been produced by our members, with 
morein preparation. Others have written 
booklets and leaflets on important sub- 
jects. Of the books published, one-fourth 
were collections of verse; several were 
books of standard history; many on eco- 
nomics, on methods of teaching, on re- 
form subjects; a few on special sciences, 
and several were works of fiction. Of 
fugitive verse there is much; as Mrs. 
Victor says, ‘some that is fine and strong, 
some that one of our members has char- 
acterized as ‘thin,’’’ but no discreditable 
writing of any kind. 

Had it not been for the P. C. W. P. A. 
the women of the Pacific Coast would 
have been unrepresented at the Columbian 
Exposition. It was this Association that 
first agitated for our Woman’s Congress, 
and most of the officers and many of the 
speakers of the congresses are members 
of the Association. The suggestions in 
Mrs. Victor’s paper, from which I get my 
facts, are excellent.—Sarah M. Severance 
in Pacific Ensign. ~ 








Bre sure and see the attractive assort- 
ment of Gloves which are now on sale at 
Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. The stock 
is very large and varied, coming in Glac? 
Kid, Undressed Kid, Dog-skin, Reindeer- 
skin and the Craven tan or Cape skin. 
All of the fashionable and popular gloves 
are shown, and a perfect fit is assured. 
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It is actual merit that has given Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla the first place among medi- 
cines. Itis the One True Blood Purifier 
and nerve tonic. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—For the coming week 
at the Castle Square Theatre, the attrac- 
tion will be Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Pirates 
of Penzance,” the first production given 
this opera by the organization. It is 
many years since ‘‘The Pirates’ has been 
sung in Boston, and the great popularity 
it has always enjoyed here gives especial 
interest to its revival. The music has 
been generally considered to rank with 
the composer’s best efforts, and its per- 
formance will serve to display the vocal 
strength of the Castle Square company to 
advantage. ‘The action of the opera is full 
of interesting scenes and situations, and 
the comedy demand is given good _promi- 
nence. Directors Jaxon and Hirschfeld 
have both given especial care in preparing 
for this production. The cast will be as 
follows: kichard, a Pirate Chief, J. K. 
Murray and W. 4H. Clarke; Samuel, his 
lieutenant, John Reed; Frederic, a pirate 
apprentice, Edgar Temple; Maj. Gen. 
Stanley, Oscar Girard; Edward, Sergeant 
of Police, Lindsey Morison; Mabel, Gen. 
Stanley’s daughter, Clara Lane and Laura 
Millard; Ruth, a piratical maid of all 
work, Rose Leighton. ‘The Pirates” is 
announced for only a single week and will 
be followed by ‘The Mikado.”’ 

——_o——_ 

BoWDOIN SQUARE.—There was a big 
dance at the Newport Casino not long 
ago, but the crowd was small. Every- 
body had gone to Senator Brice’s to hear 
Maggie Cline, who is a regular feature 
at many of the most fashionable recep- 
tions. In her own line she is a genuine 
artist. Then her work grows on you; you 
may hear her fifteen times, and you will 
see new features and like her work better 
every one of the fifteen times that you are 
fortunate enough to hear her. Life, 
human nature and lots of energy are scat- 
tered all through her work, and she 
“changes her face’? most rapidly and 
effectively. She is now making her first 
season as a legitimate star, and theatre- 
goers are looking forward to seeing her 
and her strong supporting company in the 
new play written especially for her by 
Clay M. Greene and Ben Teal. which will 
be produced at the Bowdoin Square The- 
atre on Oct, 26. 
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Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 























Is a necessary part of every well-appoint ed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes 4 


New York, May 30, ’94. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in use 
here for several years, giving satisfaction 
It is the best material for the purpose 
that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Denis Hotel. 


on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 

INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 

Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pehance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 


hine it Cured 
OPIUM 22a Sree 
Dr. J. ~o. Lebanon 





-DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
Whep this tube gets intlamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











N. E. Women’s Club.— A reception will be given 
Monday evening, Oct. 76, at 7.30, to the members 
who joined the Club in 1868-69. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition 
from beautiful New Plates. Thoroughly 
edited and rearranged with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch and Notes. With Portraits, 
Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and other 
Illustrations, on engraved Title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 
_ Three volumes have already appeared ; the follow- 
ing are now ready: — 
UNCLE Tom’s CABIN, AND THE KEY (2 
vols). 
HOUSEHOLD PAPERS AND STORIES. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin has a Biographical Sketch 
of Mrs. Stowe, an Introductory Paper by Mr. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Mrs, Stowe's Intro- 
Cuction. giving the history of the wonderful story, 
and a Bibliography of its editions and the numerqus 
languages in which it has appeared. 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 


Edited by PAuL Mevurice. In two vol- 
umes, Svo, carefully printed, and bound 
in handsome library style. First Series, 
with a fine portrait, $3.00. [The Second 
Series will appearin a few months, | 
A work of remarkable interest, including Hugo’s 

unpublished letters to his father, wife, children, and 


to many famous persons. including a notable series 
of fifty letters to Sainte Beuve. 


Friar Jerome’s Beauti- 
ful Book. 


By Tomas BAILEY ALpRicH. Artisti- 
cally printed in black and red, and bound 
in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
l6mo, $1.50. Edition de Luze, bound in 
red parchment and gold, forming a 
remarkably beautiful volume. $5.00, net. 


The rubrication and artistic printing and binding 
of this book make it very rich and attractive. 


Talks about Auto- 
graphs. 


By Dr. GEORGE BirkKBECK HILL, editor of 
‘*Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’’ With por- 
traits and facsimiles. Square 8vo, bound 
in antique leather, $3.50; in buckram, 
paper label, $3.50. 

_ Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting 

field of lit-rary exploration, and has produced an 

unusually attractive volume. Fifty famous persons 
are embraced in his delightful ‘‘talks,” and the book 
is brought out in uncommonly handsome style. 


A Quiet Road. 


A tasteful book of unusually good poems, 
by LizetreE Woopwortu REESE, author 
or “A Handful of Lavender.’ 16mo, 
$1.00. 


The Spiritual Sense of 
Dante’s Divina Com- 


media. 


By WiLuiAm T. Harris, LL. D., United 
States Commissioner of Education. New 
Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 

As the work of such a scholar and thinker as Dr. 

Harris, this book commends itself strongly to all 


students of Dante, and hardly less to all thought- 
ful, serious-minded readers. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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MISS I. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


Is Opening a very choice 
line of 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


FRENCH FLANNEL, VELVET 
CORD and SILKS. 


And you are cordially invited to examine them 








C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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